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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Independent Labour Party celebrated 
Taster by a conference at Leicester, 

which was spirited and revealing. Jt 
revealed, for instance, and then tried to 
water down the demonstration, how small 
is the hold Mr. Ramsay MacDonald possesses 
over the extremists. The delegates were 
even at pains to administer to him one of those 
tebufis that in the intensely personal atmos- 
phere of all Labour politics only a leader who was 
also a pachyderm, and Mr. MacDonald is far 
from being that, could receive without wincing. 
Then, too, the conference showed us what we 
may expect from a Socialist Government that is 
in power as well as in office—no economy any- 
where, but on the contrary an extra £ 100,000,000, 
faised by a surtax of two shillings in the pound 
on all unearned incomes of £500 and over, and 
devoted to ‘‘ Socialistic purposes.”” Finally, ss 
always, the I.L.P. spouted in geysers of economic 
folly. The abolition of currency, repudiation of 
the national debt, not merely the nationalization 
of the banks but the sweeping away of the whole 
banking =system—all these fantasies found their 
advocates. Even the conference could not bring 


itself to endorse so much nonsense as this, but 
it is just as well to know that the I.L.P. contains 
a section more extreme than the extremists. 


Mr. Lloyd George returned a wise answer to 
the women who, on Tuesday, sought from him a 
promise to- support the extension of the suffrage 
to girls of twenty-one, and a further promise that 
he would do what he could to keep this question 
clear of any controversial issue that might pre- 
judice its chances. By that they meant electoral 
reform, and the ex-Premier rightly declined to 
bind himself by any such undertaking. On the 
contrary, he emphasized the redoubled urgency, 
when four or five million new voters are placed 
upon the register, of a redistribution of seats and 
of a measure that will bring our electoral practices 
into line with our three-Party politics. It is sheer 
cynicism to pretend that a reform of this kind 
is not called for in the interests of a nation which 
still believes in the representative system, but will 
soon cease to believe in it if it produces a House 
mainly composed of minority members. Un- 
fortunately in a matter of this kind it is not the 
real and obvious interests of the nation but the 
interests of each Party, the nicely calculated less 
or more of Party gain or loss, that count with 
the politicians. Mr. Lloyd George has never 
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been indifferent to Party, nor is he now, but in 
this case it so happens that his desires as a 
Liberal square with what should be his desires 
as a citizen. 


The action of the Southern Railway in placing 
an order for £120,000 of electrical machinery with 
a Swedish firm raises some interesting points of 
industrial policy. The Company are quite frank 
in saying why they have made this departure from 
their habit of buying what they need at home. 
It is because British manufacturers have an agree- 
ment among themselves, not only for maintain- 
ing prices, but for pooling orders, and that under 
this arrangement they tried to fasten upon the 
Company terms and conditions as to future work 
which were unacceptable. The fact that the 
Swedish tender was lower was not the deciding 
element so much as the fact that it was a free 
tender. Combination has saved too many British 
industries from going to*pieces for us to question 
either the right or the wisdom of the makers of 
electrical machinery in having a private under- 
standing with one another. But in this instance 
they seem to have been a little too grasping, even 
for a Company that, like all railway companies, 
must by now be used to being squeezed. In- 
cidentally it is worth noting that had we had a 
tariff on imported machinery of this kind the 
railway directors would have been helpless in the 
hands of the manufacturers. 


Mr. Chen’s reply to the Five-Power Note on 
the outrages in Nanking is a profoundly un- 
satisfactory statement. There is, of course, the 
inevitable counter-charge that foreign warships 
‘* bombarded defenceless Nanking,’’ and behind 
the counter-charge is based the refusal to pay 
reparations in cases where damage “‘ is proved to 
have been caused by British or American bom- 
bardment or by agents provocateurs.’’ Repara- 
tion is to be made for the damage done to the 
American Consulate, but there is no mention in 
_ Mr. Chen’s Note of such trivial details as the 
outrages committed by the mobs in Nanking or 
the murders of Europeans. An inquiry is to be 
held by the Cantonese themselves into the 
behaviour of their own generals and soldiers, 
and if the Cantonese Court acquits the Cantonese 
troops, which is at any rate within the bounds 
of possibility, then there will be no reparations 
and no apologies. It is no wonder that the Five 
Powers are utterly dissatisfied with Mr. Chen 
and his Note. Whatever the next step may be, 
and it is clearly the turn of the Powers to move, 
the safety of the foreigners in Shanghai can at 
last be said to be assured. Mr. Chen declares 
that the protection of foreign life and property 
is the settled policy of the Nationalists. This is 
good news, but we may be forgiven for prefer- 
ring at this moment to trust the Shanghai 
Defence Force. 


Evei since the rival war-lords began, years 
ago, their marching and counter-marching across 
China, events have moved with a speed and 
eccentricity that was often baffling to the Western 
observer. Generals have fought each other and 
immediately become allies; whole armies have 
deserted ; rain has interfered with decisive battles. 
But during the period which covers the rise of 
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the Cantonese we have steadily maintained that 
Bolshevism was the tool and not the master of 
Chinese Nationalism. Now there are signs tha 
the tool has served its purpose and is to be dis 
carded. Leaflets and speeches on the Moscoy 
model have carried the Cantonese arms 
victoriously to the Yang-tze valley and _ int 
Shanghai itself. Resistance in the North jg 
stiffening and the advance of the Southerner 
has been stopped. The tool has done its work 
In Canton, therefore, all the Communist adviser, 
and officials, sent by Moscow, have been dis 
missed. General Chiang-Kai-Shek has openly 
declared against the Soviets; Borodin’s arrey 
has been demanded; everywhere in the South 
the extremists are being worsted. It is long sing 
there has been such an encouraging symptom of 
common sense in the Chinese tragedy. 


The fall of the Japanese Government is due to 
a variety of causes. The post-war trade slump 
which followed the years of exceptional prosperity 
during the war, the disaster of the earthquake in 
1923, the disorders in China, all combined to 
arouse a growing antipathy to the Government, 
The death of the Emperor only postponed for a 
time the inevitable fall. It is stated that the 
new Cabinet is in favour of more vigorous action 
in China, and if this proves to be the case we 
may see a repetition of the events of 1904-1905, 
For the Soviet Government is actively suppor 
ing the Cantonese in China, while Japan has 
been supporting more or less surreptitiously the 
Northern armies. Really active Japanese inter. 
vention in support of the North will inevitably 
lead to another Russo-Japanese clash. The 
Tsarist armies in 1904 collapsed with the collapse 
of the Trans-Siberian railway. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Soviet line of communication 
would fare any better. But the prospect of a 
Japanese success in Manchuria leads to unlimited 
possibilities of future trouble. 


Sacco and Vanzetti are to die in the electric 
chair some time in July. Their appeal for a new 
trial has been dismissed by Judge Webster 
Thayer. The paymaster of South Braintree, 
Mass., was shot on April 15, 1920. After three 
weeks of fruitless search, the police arrested Sacco 
and Vanzetti, two avowed Communists; in May, 
1921, they were tried before His Honour Judge 
Webster Thayer. The evidence that they had 
committed murder was non-existent, but they 
were Communists and, as the foreman of the jury 
is alleged to have said :. ‘‘Damn them; they ought 
to hang anyway.’’ So they were convicted. But 
even in America the perjury, the bribery, the 
illegality and foulness of the whole trial was 
noticed by one or two people. A defence fund 
was raised and a tremendous fight for justice was 
begun. On October 23, 1926, the application 
for a new trial was at last heard and dismissed by 
the Judge of the Superior Court, Dedham, Mass., 
His Honour Judge Webster Thayer. There was 
still another line of legal defence on which to 
fall back in the labyrinth of American procedure. 
A week ago the last line collapsed, and the two 
Italians, who have been hounded year after yea 
to the very steps of the electric chair, are now (0 
reach it because His Honour, rooted in dishonout, 
does not approve of their political principles. 
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The Bishop of Gibraltar, a man who knows 
Europe well, has drawn cogent attention to a gap TOWARDS A LABOUR POLICY 


in our defences as a Government. He points out 
hat Mr. Mellon’s statement that we are drawing 
nore from Germany and our allies than we need 
for remittances to America is believed all over 
he Continent and is doing us, as it well might, 
mormous damage among the peoples — the 
Governments know better—of France and Italy. 
No refutation of the falsehood has been forth- 
oming that at all equals the publicity it in- 
gantly enjoyed; virtually the case has been 
illowed to go against us by default. Nor is this 
by any means an isolated instance of an anti- 
British twist being given to current events and 
ytterances and policies without any effective con- 
tadiction from us. Yet we possess the ablest 
and best-informed Foreign Office in the world, 
and during the war it certainly learned, and can- 
not yet have wholly forgotten, something of the 
ABC of propaganda. It ought not to be caught 
napping in a matter of this kind, least of all when 
it numbers among its officials men of wide 
journalistic experience who are perfectly qualified 
io put things straight. 


The League’s Disarmament Conference has 
reached a deadlock, and further discussions are 
likely to be postponed at any rate until the 
atumn. The trouble has been the divergent 
views of Great Britain and France on the ques- 
tion of the limitation of navies. The British view 
is that navies should be divided up into different 
dasses, battleships, destroyers, submarines and 
so on, and that each nation should be allotted 
a definite tonnage in each class. The French 
contention is that each nation should be allotted 
adefinite tonnage, and should be allowed to build 
ships of any class it likes within the allotted 
figure. In other words, France wants to be able 
to devote all her allotted tonnage to building a 
powerful fleet of submarines. Battleships and 
battle-cruisers are of no interest to France, but 
submarines are essential for convoying to Europe 
her army of negroes in the event of war. 


In 1923 interminable negotiations took place 
in the town of Lausanne between Lord Curzon 
and the Turks. The Soviet Government was 
represented by Commissar Vorovsky. While the 
discussions were in progress the Commissar was 
shot by another Russian named Conradi. Con- 
fadi was arrested and tried in a Swiss Court. 
He pleaded that the Bolsheviks had murdered 
his father and uncle in Russia, and on the 
strength of this plea he was acquitted. The 
Soviet Government immediately broke off all 
lations with Switzerland. The result of this 
diplomatic rupture has been that for four years 
the Soviet have not sent representatives to any 
conference of the League in Switzerland. The 
dispute has now been satisfactorily settled, and 
there seems to be every likelihood that Russia will 
lake a larger part in the affairs of the League, 
while not actually becoming a member. Indeed, 
tt IS significantly rumoured that the settlement 
of the dispute is due to Soviet initiative in order 
that they may take part in the Disarmament Con- 
ference. In any case the settlement cannot be 
anything but an accession to the prestige of the 

ue, 


only to curb the abuses of trade unionism, 

but to enlist its support of a new con- 
structive industrial policy. The Trade Unions 
Bill is only the negative side of a positive policy 
of industrial reform, which as yet exists only as 
an ideal in the minds of progressive Conser- 
vatives, but should at the earliest possible moment 
be given definite political outlines. It is much 
to be regretted that it was not possible for the 
Government to indicate simultaneously the con- 
structive as well as the prohibitive side of its 
policy, for had it done so the opposition of the 
Labour Party in Parliament to the Trade Unions 
Bill would have been made to appear even more 
unreasonable than it does now, and the issue of 
the struggle, which is going to occupy most of 
the rest of this session of Parliament, would have 
been still more unmistakable. For the real issue 
in the new Bill is whether trade unionism is to 
be an economic force, used in the interest of the 
trade interests of its members, or the mere hand- 
maid of a political theory, whether Socialism or 
Communism. To many cool observers the un- 
compromising opposition of the Labour Party 
to the Bill is the worst mistake in tactics of which 
its leaders have ever been guilty; for never 
again will the Moderates have such a chance of 
throwing off the incubus of their Extremists. 
And all the criticism of the Bill when it is 
examined confirms that view. 

There are many Liberals and some Conser- 
vatives who object to the Bill on tactical grounds 
because it will increase the influence of the 
Extremists in the Labour Party counsels and 
correspondingly depress that of the Moderates. 
But are not all the tactical arguments against the 
introduction of the Bill equally a condemnation 
of the tactics pursued by the Labour Moderates 
in opposing it? For if it were indeed true that 
this Bill is going to wreck the influence of the 
Moderates, it must be equally true that the 
Moderates in offering line by line opposition, in- 
stead of seeking to amend it, will be the principal 
agents in their own destruction. For this and 
many other reasons it is to be regretted that the 
Government has as yet no official policy for 
promoting that hearty co-operation between 
Capital and Labour which is necessary alike for 
our industrial and our political welfare. 

It will be said, very truly, that the Trade 
Unions Bill, though prohibitive in form, at any 
rate clears away a site on which goodwill can 
build later, and that until this clearance has been 
effected no constructive policy, however ingenious 
and benevolent, would have any chance of success. 
It is true, again, that the work of construction 
will not be accomplished by any Act of Parlia- 
ment, but must be a slow organic growth within 
industry, not something imposed on it from 
without. But for all that one of the greatest 
helps to the ‘‘ moral conversion ”’ of Labour and 
Capital to the co-operation which we are always 
preaching and so seldom practising would be to 
have certain principles established as a model 
to which industry could work. 

An interesting example of the sort of model 
that we have in mind is furnished by a book pub- 
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lished last Tuesday under the title of ‘ Capital | do, if it were serious in its desire to Promo 
for Labour.’* The authors are two young men | schemes of profit-sharing, and so break doy, 
who set themselves to discover remedies for | the idea of the class-war and the irreconcilabl 
what they regard, and with reason, as the very | opposition between Capital and Labour, would} I 
dangerous condition of British industry. At a | to examine competitive schemes, and to arrange A V 
time when it is threatened by foreign competition | for a conference between representatives of bg t 
far more dangerous than it has known in the | sides. Should definite recommendations egy §what it 
past, British industry is distracted by feuds | the Government might then draft alternatiy, Jwitness 
between Capital and Labour such as are not | forms as models for various industries to choy }pape!s 
visible in any other country. from. But nothing could be done at all unig }pleasut 
It is always the most advanced peoples | there were some preliminary agreement, at leg Jo{the! 
who meet trouble first, and just as we | in principle, between the two sets of rep jrhatev' 
were the first to attain to political liberty, | Semtatives. Op 
and profited by it later, so it may be that It is to be observed that the propos a 
the present discords are a sign that the spirit of | 0f Messrs. Lloyd and Austin — have jn, politse 
progress is more active among us, and there | terested two such typical men as Mr. W, |, aie 
may be great rewards for this country if only it | Hichens and Mr. Arthur Pugh, the able a, ae 
can be the first to solve its industrial problem. | Chairman of the Trades Union Council. J, es 
Obviously, if we are sincere in repudiating the Hichens accuses the authors of at tims lin 
idea of a class-war and in our contention that | deliberately trailing their coat tails, but agrees ys 
the interests of Capital and Labour are identical, | that our industrial system needs overhauling tes th 
the capitalist must be a worker and the worker | 49d that the suggestions of the book take us ip enelist 
must have a chance of becoming a capitalist, not | the heart of the problem; and Mr. Pugh, to dees 
as the result of a lucky stroke of fortune but as | blesses the idea with similar reserves. Probabl WGie Jo 
the normal reward of honest and intelligent | the greatest common measure of agreemen ir. S 
service. With this main idea in their minds the | between the authors and these two enlightened Sinhs 
authors of this book discuss certain reforms in | ‘epresentatives of Capital and Labour would be Westm 
management of limited companies (on which we | that no mere prohibitive measure will meet ou Derby 
confess ourselves unable to form any but the | Present troubles unless it is accompanied by a Bearste 
most general opinion), and then proceed to | Constructive model of a new industrial spit. Vestey 
advocate a universal system of payment by result, | We cannot hope successfully to fight a posit imposit 
with bonuses for economies in production and a | however bad with a negative however sound ani we O 
new and most ambitious scheme of profit-sharing. | logical. ’ , quote 2 
Stripped of its technicalities, the scheme is one And that brings us back to the mistaken tactic ke ol 
for making the workers in an industry the owners | Of the Labour Party in Oppomng, without thought compet 
of its ordinary shares. The original capital is to of compromise, the Government's Trade Unions the que 
have preferential rights at a rate of interest pro- Bill. The inevitable result of their policy, ifi ae wo 
portionate to the speculative character of the | iS persisted in, will be to efface the influen rally ¢ 
business. But where a firm in industry, owing of the Moderates, who cannot logically oppo blank s 


to the enterprise and energy of its employees, 
high or low, earns more than is sufficient to pay 
this preferential rate, whatever it may be, the 
excess, instead of being distributed to the share- 
holders, is to be converted into ordinary shares 
held by the employees. 


If a firm were exceptionally prosperous, 


the employees might in this way acquire 
the decisive control, but that does. not 
frighten these authors from their advocacy. 


On the contrary, they maintain that under a 
system of payment by results, such a result would 
be no more than just payment for their applica- 
tion and intelligence. There would continue to 
be dealings in the preference shares, but their 
limited remuneration would greatly limit gamb- 
ling speculation, and the ordinary shares would 
be held by the employees only and be non- 
alienable except, presumably, to other employees 
within the firm. If an employee left his employ- 
ment, he would be given an equivalent of his 
holding of ordinary shares in preference shares. 
Now no wise man would commit himself off- 
hand to a definite opinion on a scheme of profit- 
sharing so bold and comprehensive as this. Nor 
could any Act of Parliament impose such a 
scheme on industry, even if it met with general 


approval. The utmost that a Government could 
** Capital for Labour.’ By Francis Lloyd and Bertram 
Austin. Fisher Unwin and Benn. 3s. 6d. 


the Bill on principle without surrender to thei 
Extremists. Why should it be necessary for the 
Moderates to commit suicide in this fashion? 
And would it make any difference to their attitud 
if, coincidently with this Bill, the Government 
were to indicate in outline the constructive ideas 
of reform which it had in mind, and to set going 
some sort of conference such as we have sig- 
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Already the Extremists are in full revolt living 


against the leadership of Mr. MacDonald. The 
Labour Party know that the dangers of extremist 
agitation are great, and the small Socialis 
minority, which by its alliance with the trad 
unionists managed to put a red cap on thel 
thick but innocent heads, can be under no illusion 
about the simplicity of the trick. What. th 
Socialists did to the trade unionists the Com 
munists can do to the Moderates. All the grea 
changes are made by minorities who know thet 
own minds, never by the will of the majority 
The repudiation of Mr. MacDonald by the LLP. 
is the penalty of his refusal, Kerensky-like, 
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exaggerated opposition to a Bill in the name © Bygiove. 
a Labour unity where there is in fact nothilf Bonort, 
but dissension and intrigue, the penalty Wiest, ; 
become capital. There is still time for the it woul 
Moderates to rally in defence of their positiO, Boyt, 
and the Government should omit no opportutll Betis ; 


of helping them to do so. 
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Bs ance is designed? The answer, it would seem, 
Omote is wealth. Here, it says to its readers, are your 
k dow THE GREAT EIGHTEEN eighteen great men, and, reversing the history of 
te FEW weeks ago, when the Daily Express the rich young} man, it exhorts them to go and do 
A went North, its proprietor, Lord Beaver- likewise. 
ange brook, explained in its columns precisely Equal opportunities—but for what? Simply to 


what its objects were. He called Heaven to 
gitness to the fact that he conducted his news- 

rs neither for profit, nor for power, nor for 
asure; he conducted them solely in the interests 
ofthe nation, so that the youth of the country, of 
ghatever class or calling, might have equal oppor- 
nities of rising from the ranks. It is a great and 
noble ideal. The Daily Express, said that paper 
gfitself, discarding with fine frankness the familiar 
pretences of modesty, is the paper of youth and 
" J optimism ; it is firing with enthusiasm the rising 
generation. 

Let us see on what lines it proceeds to its great 
alling. On Monday last it published the details 
ofa new prize competition. This competition 
' Hiakes the form of a ballot for the six ‘‘ greatest ”’ 
Englishmen out of a list of eighteen. The eighteen 
names singled out for this honour are as follows : 
“Sir John Ellerman, Lord Iveagh, Lord Cowdray, 
Mr. S. B. Joel, Mr. J. B. Joel, Lord Dewar, Mr. 
Bernhard Baron, Lord Rothermere, the Duke of 
Westminster, the Duke of Portland, the Earl of 
Derby, Lord Fitzwilliam, Sir Gilbert Wills, Lord 
Bearstead, Lord Ashton, Sir David Yule, Lord 
Vestey, Lord Woolavington.’’ It is certainly an 
imposing list. Each member of it, the reader will 
have observed, is a multi-millionaire. Now to 
quote again from the Express, this time from the 
isue of Tuesday, April 19: ‘‘ Skill enters into the 
competition, for it is necessary to judge exactly 
the qualities which make for greatness.’’ Note 
that word ‘‘ exactly.’’ If a competitor were to be 
rally exact in his estimate he would send in a 
blank sheet of foolscap. But he would not get the 
prize. The competition is headed: ‘‘ Naming 
England’s Greatest Men.”’ ** What is great- 
ness? ”’ appositely demands the Express, ‘‘ What 
constitutes the really ‘great’ man?’’ The 
answer is evidently to be found in the list of 
tighteen names appended; for although but six 
fthem are to be chosen for the highest honour 
all of them are deemed worthy of consideration ; 
they are, indeed, set forward as England’s greatest 
living men. 
ateiill It may be said, simply, that the thing is absurd 
Socialis and unworthy of attention. Absurd it clearly is, 
an but for that very reason, and for others, surely 

worthy of some scrutiny. This competition affords 
tell-tale indication of the directing mind behind 
the newspaper. Here is a journal which goes out 
a its way to proclaim its idealism stooping to the 
he oa worst kind of nonsense—pernicious, snobbish and 
ow thet mong-minded. Were the Daily Express run 
najoriy imply and solely as a commercial proposition an 
e LLP mcuse might be found for this competition; but 
slike, t have the word of the proprietor for it that it is 
ee ed Ae and we must believe him. The Daily Express 
; othe paper of youth and optimism, the paper that 
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eer believes in giving every man and woman an equal 
brag portunity; a paper with ideals. What are the 
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would urge the aspiring millions of England’s 
uuth—or such remnants of them as escape the 
tils against which its monster scheme of insur- 
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make money, to become a Whisky King or a 
Diamond King? Is the Merrie England to which 
the Baron Beaverbrook bids his eager cohorts of 
young registered readers press forward to be a 
land where money bags are the sole criterion of 
greatness, a land whose happy brotherhood of 
community singers would adopt as their national 
anthem ‘‘ The more we pile together the merrier 
we will be” ? No doubt if the Daily Express had 
its own way we should all be millionaires, but in 
an imperfect world some of us must remain com- 
paratively impecunious, having other interests to 
distract us from the pure pursuit of the Ideal. We 
are the poor and unsuccessful, and we shall get 
what we deserve. ‘‘Although personally kindly and 
compassionate, he cares nothing for the poor in 
the ‘ loomp.’ Nor would he be inclined to occupy 
his mind and time in the bettering of their con- 
dition.’’ That is the opinion of Mr. Masterman 
on Lord Beaverbrook, chief proprietor of the organ 
of youth and democracy, as printed in the Sunday 
Express. Candour can sometimes go too far. 

The danger lies in the fact that popular news- 
papers circulate among the impressionable semi- 
educated, to whom the suggestion that wealth con- 
Stitutes greatness may be seriously detrimental. 
It is safe to say that not one of the eighteen men 
enumerated in this list are among England’s great 
men. Whether England at the present moment 
has any great men is a large question into which 
it is not now necessary to enter; the use of the 
word ‘‘ great ’’ has been so prostituted of late that 
it has lost its proper significance. We have 
‘* great ’’ film spectacles, ‘‘ great ’’ sport pageants, 
‘* great ’’ free insurance schemes. Mere bulk has 
been exalted into worth ; an age of mass-production 
has confused quantity with quality, and size has 
become the criterion of greatness. The commercial 
mind only conceives of success in terms of cash. 
Hence such vulgarities as this newspaper competi- 
tion. What of the statesmen, scientists, sur- 
geons, poets, musicians, novelists, who to-day 
wallow in comparative poverty ? What of men like 
Prof. Rutherford, Frederick Delius, Sir Edward 
Elgar, the Poet Laureate, Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
Bernard Shaw, Thomas Hardy, or those obscure 
enthusiasts who are devoting a mistaken sense of 
duty to research on behalf of suffering humanity ? 
None of these may be great by absolute standards, 
but they may perhaps claim a humble place in 
that gallery of misguided zealots who are foolish 
enough to add to the world’s possessions rather 
than merely to their own. Some of them, to be 
sure, are not without material wealth, but that is, 
so to speak, an accident ; they have accumulated it, 
when they have accumulated it, in return for some- 
thing more permanent and valuable than dia- 
monds, cigarettes, frozen meat, ground rents, or 
Guinness. 

It is the attitude of mind behind this thing 
that matters. Money-making per se is exalted; 
the golden calf is pedestalled for the adoration 
of Demos; the youth of England is told that it 
must make money or make room for those who 
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can. The finer qualities are not considered. It 
is typical of a vulgar and cynical age, in which 
people without taste or judgment find themselves 
in possession of power. If this is the kind of 
thing that the rising generation of the middle 
and lower classes is to be fed on, the future of 
this country as a civilized and _ civilizing 
influence will be left in a bad way. 


AS SHANGHAI SEES IT 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SHANGHAI] 


March 14, 1927 


T HE Chinese situation is the result of the con- 
tact of two civilizations, which, mingling like 
acid and water, are giving off great heat. The 
acid is represented by the civilization of the West, 
with its activity towards what it considers progress, 
the water by the inert civilization of China, which has 
remained stationary for hundreds, one might almost 
say thousands, of years. The mixture produced has 
not yet settled, and the distribution of the water and 
acid is very unequal. 

The contact has had different effects upon the dif- 
ferent constituents of China’s population. To the 
militarists it has brought new weapons, new impor- 
tance, and new possibilities of ‘‘ squeeze.’’ To the 
merchants it has brought new goods and mass pro- 
duction methods of making undreamt-of fortunes. To 
the student it has brought new ideas—nationalism, 
democracy, socialism, etc.—but no experience and no 
conception of the difficulties that must be overcome. 
To the mass of the people it has only brought new 
appetites and greatly strengthened anti-foreign pre- 
judices. 

Mr. Rodney Gilbert, an American journalist who 


has spent many years in China, recently brought out» 


a book called ‘ What’s Wrong With China.’ He 
takes some hundreds of pages to analyse her faults, 
but his argument may be summed up in the state- 
ment that Chinese civilization has remained in an 
arrested state of development and that the Chinese 
themselves are children, with a child’s impracticality, 
lack of humour, animistic faith, imperfect moral 
standard, irresponsibility, and so forth. - 

China is a country which has had more nonsense 
written about it (in all seriousness) than any other in 
the world; Sinophiles like Mr. Bertrand Russell, who 
have suggested themselves into admiring the rather 
visionary glories of its civilization (this worship was 
first fashionable in the eighteenth century) will deny 
Mr. Gilbert’s conclusions, but impartial observers 
admit that he is very near the truth. The biggest 
obstacle in the way of a settlement is the nature of 
the Chinese. They are intensely materialistic and hard 
headed where their own interests are concerned, but 
honest and efficient administration is not their forte. 
Few Chinese would care to devote their lives to an 
impersonal cause, or to carry the theory of responsi- 
bility as far as the public money entrusted to them. 
Chinese subordinate generals have been known to 
abandon their cause and sell their commander for 
thirty pieces of silver. The Chinese in business are 
honest, admittedly, but that is because it is good 
business, and because of the influence of their guilds. 
Even in business, however, ‘‘squeeze’’ is an old and 
established custom, and with public money it is car- 
ried to extremes, limited by pressure from above 
under the monarchy, but apparently only by lack of 
money under a democracy. The very idea of a demo- 
cracy as we understand it is ludicrous in a vast 
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invertebrate country like China, with its largely 
illiterate population. 

Nevertheless, the Cantonese, who are now in ogqy, 
pation of all the country south of the Y 
are determined to maintain the fiction of , 
democracy, abolish the unequal treaties, and ta, 
over the Concessions. Provided it does not Oppress 
foreigners, the form of government is the affair ¢ 
the Chinese. The unequal treaties are a matter fo, 
negotiation. A foreigner might well say, “ If yq 
wish to be treated as an equal, prove your equality 
For instance, there is the slight matter of the piraty 
nest at Bias Bay, only a hundred miles from Canto, 
In what other country in the world would pirates fp 
allowed to remain unmolested from time out of mind? 
If, however, you will demonstrate your equality, we 
will gladly acknowledge it.” Finally we come tp 
the Concessions—very debatable ground. The (yp. 
cessions are Chinese territory, either given Contemp. 
tuously to the foreign barbarian, or wrung from the 
Chinese by force of arms. The Chinese have som 
claim to a share in the control of them, but their 
value to-day has been created by European enter. 
prise and capital, and it is not to be expected that 
the owners should not protest against seeing this 
value dwindling under inefficient and corrupt adminis. 
tration, as Tsingtao, once the pride of Germany's 
colonial office, has decayed under Chinese rule. Once 
more we say, ‘‘ Prove your equality.”’ 

It should not be impossible to come to some work- 
ing arrangement by which the Chinese are granted 
rights as they earn them. It is certain, however, 
that a settlement cannot be arrived at by Hankow 
methods on the part of the Chinese, who are only too 
ready to attribute benevolence to fear or ignorance 
and to increase their demands forthwith. The con- 
duct of our marines at Hankow was beyond praise, 
and in the circumstances was the only course. 
Shooting by such an inadequate force would only have 
been followed by reprisals which, even in these days, 
when prestige and national honour do not weigh as 
heavy in the scale as they did in Queen Victoria’s days 
of imperialism unashamed, must have led to a ful- 
dress war. But by the Chen-O’Malley agreement, 
following on this, we have lost face to an extent 
which cannot be realized outside China. The word 
has been passed that Britain has lost her grip. Our 
only hope of recovering our prestige is to stand fim 
on Shanghai. Fortunately, the Government has 
landed the Defence Force, and no Chinese army or 
mob would willingly make a frontal attack on them in 
their present position. Most Chinese battles, it may 
be noted, are fought with golden bullets and propa- 
ganda, and won before the forces are in contact. 

To reach a settlement, we must make it clear to all 
parties that we will resist coercion, and that a policy 
of sweet reasonableness will be more profitable to al 
concerned than the use of force. Further, we must 
convince the Chinese that we have no axe to grind in 
their domestic politics, and that a de facto govert- 
ment which provides good government will be recog: 
nized. On this basis, when the present wave of ant 
foreign sentiment has subsided (as it will if not kept 
stirred up by Moscow), it should be possible to com 
to a working agreement with China, North and South, 
for all except the bitterest extremists will realize tht 
foreign intercourse is now necessary to ‘China. 

Failing an agreement, we are faced with the choict 
of complete withdrawal from China or war. Dit 
investments in China are something like £450,000, 
and as war against China is rather like attacking * 
big stinging jellyfish with one’s hand, either of thes 
policies is a last resort, but they might perhaps b 
combined in an economic blockade. This would b 
difficult to enforce without international complication, 
but if practicable would quickly bring the Chinese ! 
realize the advantages of a settlement. 
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THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE 


By HaAveE.Lock ELLIs 


of marriage. Of late there has been rather 

more than usual. To this various causes have 
contributed. There is first, and doubtless above all, 
the growingly acute realization of a new attitude to- 
wards marriage on the part of the young. Then there 
have been the remarkable revelations of the deep and 
serious nature of this new attitude contained in 
Judge Ben Lindsey’s ‘ Revolt of Modern Youth’ (a 
book which strangely has not yet been made avail- 


Tom is always some actuality in the question 


able to the English reader though published a year 
ago) and, still more remarkable, his articles on ‘ The 
‘Moral Revolt,’ now appearing in the American Red 
Book. There is, again, ‘ The Book of Marriage,’* 
lately published, in which Count Hermann Keyserling, 
one of the most notable pioneers in social thinking 
to-day, has set forth, with singular courage and 
thoroughness, what he regards as the ideal of the 
marriage order we are now approaching. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw refused to contribute to that book because, he 
said, whatever is written about marriage must ‘‘con- 
sist chiefly of evasions.’’ That is hardly the attitude 
of the new generation, and the difficult problems of 
marriage are to-day faced with an absence of evasion 
which half a century ago would have been almost 
impossible. 

It is sometimes said that the belief in a new attitude 
of youth is merely an illusion due to the legend of a 
prim and prudish Victorian age. Venerable ladies 
write to The Times to tell of the audacities and escap- 
ades of the young in their youth. But while we have 
always to recognize that the past grows tame and 
conventional in retrospect, there is more than that 
tobe said. What we witness to-day is not merely the 
passing effervescence of high-spirited youth. The new 
moral attitude can also be serious, for it rests on a 
new conception of life, for which youth of to-day can 
often give chapter and verse. As Dr. Beatrice Hinkle 
has lately remarked, two generations ago there was 
the emancipation of the slaves; in the last generation 
there was the woman’s movement, still in progress; 
and now we have—whether or not we altogether 
approve of it—what may be called ‘‘ the emancipation 
of youth.’’ We used to hear about this being ‘‘ the 
century of the child”; the child is now a 
few years older. We may perhaps remember 
for our reassurance that there is nothing in 
this movement revolutionary; it is rooted in 
the traditions of the past and the natural outgrowth 
of all that has gone before, especially of the general 
woman’s movement. Formerly the place in life of sex 
and of marriage was largely determined by the legal 
and social subordination of women; since it was unfair 
to allow a woman sexual responsibilities which she 
was not in a condition to bear, it became the part of 
a chivalrous and high-minded man to accept these 
tesponsibilities for her. It was not easy to live up to 
that ideal, so disaster was always occurring. Now, 
when women are becoming enabled to pull their own 
weight in responsibility, the chivalrous ideal of the 
man who thinks and acts for the woman as well as 
for himself has grown out of date. And since the new 
attitude of youth is largely, though not entirely, an 
attitude of women, we have that ‘‘ emancipation ”’ 
which some view with alarm because it is yet untried, 
and others with hope because they know, not only that 
the old ideal is decayed, but that it never really worked 
outside narrow limits. 

Our age, like every other age, is one of transition, 
and that means that we always have with us a part of 


The Book of Marriage.’ By Hermann Keyserling. Cape. 


the past as well as of the future. In other words, 
there is always continuity; change, so far from being 
a radical novelty, is the most conservative of ancient 
traditions. 

The change in the sphere of marriage which has 
dominated the field for half a century past has been 
the spread of facilities for divorce. There has indeed 
been a struggle between the party chiefly concerned 
for the stability of marriage and the party chiefly con- 
cerned about its reality, both on the side of marriage, 
though they have differed about the desirability of 
divorce. But notwithstanding these differences, the 
divorce movement has proceeded, slowly but steadily, 
in all civilized lands, not only in those of Protestant 
tradition, where we expect to find it, but also in those 
of Catholic tradition. In no civilized country is there any 
progressive movement for adding to the legal impedi- 
ments to divorce. The natural goal, already attained 
here and there, seems to be divorce by mutual consent, 
provided that no rights of the parties themselves or 
of their children are injured. The stress is now indeed 
on the children, the fruit of the marriage union, rather 
than on the union, for to-day a marriage no longer 
necessarily means a family, and it is mainly the family 
which makes the legal regulation of marriage 
desirable. The really revolutionary change by which 
a hundred years ago the population of Europe, which 
for a thousand years had remained almost at the same 
level, suddenly began to double itself was a really 
portentous event, the significance of which is scarcely 
yet realized, notwithstanding the masterly manner in 
which Professor East in his ‘ Mankind at the Cross- 
roads ’ has set forth the problem of the approaching 
over-population of the world. It is a problem which 
the Population Conference, to be held this year at 
Geneva, under the auspices of distinguished men of 
science, will doubtless still further clarify. But the 
question of marriage may nowadays be considered 
separately. 

We witness, then, a great movement for the legal 
facilitation of divorce, which is everywhere actively 
or passively accepted. At the moment, however, when 
its triumph seems assured, and its results not likely 
to be undone, we also witness the beginning of 
another movement. Divorce may be said to be an 
aspect of the Protestant Reformation, an assertion of 
individuality and freedom and truth against what 
seemed the fiction of the Catholic conception of 
marriage. But in its achievement the sound core of 
the Catholic conception was overlooked. Catholic 
marriage represented not merely a sexual union, but a 
conception of life, a religious life, in which sexual 
union was only one of the bonds, and not so supremely 
important that to break it involved the dissolution of 
the marriage. Nor is that large conception peculiar 
to the Catholic Church; it is found more or less clearly 
in India, in China, even among the more primitive 
people of New Guinea studied by Dr. Malinowski. 
The Catholic Church was only peculiar in the way it 
supported that conception by assuming that, consent 
having once been given, marriage could not be dis- 
solved by subsequent events. That was a daring way 
of asserting the dignity of marriage; but it was a 
fiction. 

Protestantism, which so clearly saw the fiction of 
Catholic marriaye, failed to see that it also founded 
marriage on a fiction, and of an equally glaring and 
mischievous kind, The Protestant conception of 
marriage, which is that of the modern world generally, 
is rather vague, but it is in its essence secular and in 
its popular atmosphere romantic. That is to say, it 
is narrowed down to a kind of legal sex contract which 
is held to be sufficiently sanctified by the promise of 
exclusive and permanent mutual sex love. Such a 
promise, even in the union of the most devoted lovers, 
is a fiction. It can never be kept, and the recognition 
that it cannot be kept, combined with a cowardly 
fear to acknowledge that fact, plunges our marriages 
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into deceit and misery. That does not, of course, 
mean that every married couple is entitled to enter 
the divorce court. There are endless gradations 
between the secret desire and the technical act of 
adultery. What it means is that we have so stren- 
uously inculcated this romantic fiction into the young 
couple that when they privately discover that it is a 
fiction they are overwhelmed with a sense of personal 
guilt, and only in rare instances dare to confide in each 
other and to attain that mutual sincerity and trust 
which might well be regarded as in itself, even in the 
absence of sexual fidelity, the finest form of marriage. 
Our marriages are only saved from disaster—when 
they are saved—by a readjustment from the fictive 
romantic basis on to something more stable, but the 
change is usually painful, troublesome, and imperfect, 
generally leaving a feeling on both sides of disillusion- 
ment, and each party 
keeps hidden 
Love’s private tatters in a private Eden. 

The divorce movement, excellent as it has been, has 
helped to fortify the romantic view of marriage; it has 
concentrated attention on the erotic side of marriage 
as though that were not only a highly important ele- 
ment but the sole content of marriage, and its diver- 
sion an adequate reason for dissolving the union. 

Nothing seems clearer than that to-day we no longer 
have any use for romantic fictions in marriage. We 
may be thankful that the youth of to-day—whatever 
extravagant reactions they may sometimes fall into— 
have been sufficiently open-eyed and level-headed to 
realize that fact. But we do not find presented any 
definite conception of the ideal of marriage on a non- 
romantic basis, On that account I would attach 
significance to Count Keyserling’s essay, ‘ The 
Correct Statement of the Marriage Problem,’ in ‘ The 
Book of Marriage.’ It has seemed to some readers 
rather obscure, to some pedantic, to others grim, and 
many of us would propose to re-formulate the state- 
ment at some points. But it yet remains the most 
important statement we possess of the marriage pro- 
blem as it presents itself to-day, and is well worth the 
study it demands. 

The point at which Count Keyserling is specially 


apt to repel the reader is by rejecting the ideal of the: 


‘‘ happy marriage.’’ He does not consider that mar- 
riage is, or should be, merely a ‘‘ happy ’’ condition. 
It is more than a sexual union, it is the bond of two 
equal and independent personalities, striving through 
that mutual relationship to attain a self-development 
neither could achieve in isolation, and that process 
cannot fail to involve pain as well as joy; the ideal of 
comfort and ease may be better sought in a pig-sty. 
For those who find this conception too exalted there 
are two considerations to bear in mind. In the first 
place, it is a mistake to suppose that men and women 
are afraid of difficulty and pain; all our lives bear 
witness that both are accepted, even welcomed, when 
they seem worth while, and that marriage is the best 
marriage which most fully corresponds to the real 
image of life. Moreover, no possible form of mar- 
riage could evoke more heroism than that which, so 
often unnecessarily and unprofitably, is shown in our 
conventional marriages, alike by husbands and by 
wives. In the second place, as Keyserling points out, 
no one is bound to marry; not only is it possible to 
find erotic gratification outside marriage, but such 
gratification can never safely be made the main end 
of marriage. There are many people also, especially 
saints and artists, who would be well advised to leave 
marriage severely alone. It is only too easy to find 
warning examples. Rudolph Valentino, who was the 
conspicuous symbol to the world of the romantic 
fiction of love, believed in it himself, but, as he is 
reported to have confessed shortly before his death, 
he ‘* had lived in hell,” for ‘* fate mocks us artists.’’ 

If Keyserling presents what he would himself regard 


as a satisfyingly tragic conception of marriage, as’ 


that which we are now approaching, there are more 
pleasantly beneficent features about it which he 
scarcely seems to have adequately set forth. The 
loss of the pretty romantic fiction is more than fully 
compensated by the loss of the probable or certain 
uistilusion. ‘Lhe way is open for making marriage not 
only, in Keyserling’s phrase, an interpolar tension of 
two units constituting a higher unit, but also, in the 
large sense, an erotic comradeship. The two lovers 
cannot expect their relationship to continue as it 
began, nor is that even desirable; for there is nothing 
more unpleasant than the spectacle of two people so 
absorbed in each other that they are inapt for all the 
large and fruitful ends of social life. But they can 
always cultivate an erotic comradeship of mutual sin- 
cerity and trust constituting a deep and tender com- 
munion, even strong enough, if need be, to remove 
the sting from what would otherwise be infidelity, 
although such a communion is the best protection 
against infidelity. 

There we are brought up to the ancient problem of 
jealousy. ‘‘ I found them one morning in each other’s 
arms—and I killed them,’’ wrote in his autobiography 
three centuries ago the Spanish captain, Contreras, 
of his wife and her lover, The justification for such 
high-handed action has gone; we no longer regard 
husband and wife as each other’s property; adultery 
to-day seems to be regarded as less a matter for 
tragedy than for comedy. But the emotional basis 
subsists. Jealousy is natural, an animal instinct that 
we may observe even in our domestic animals. We 
become civilized humans by conquering it, and those 
who are unable to do so are unfitted to deal with 
modern marriage. Marriage, indeed any love relation- 
ship, must always be a discipline; but it is also an 
art. The re-discovery of the existence of the art of love 
is, indeed, one of the grounds for expecting an increase 
in the stability of marriage as well as in its charm. 
And how far marriage in any given case can admit of 
wider affectionate relationships must ever be a diffi- 
cult and fascinating problem, to evoke the finest 
developments of discipline and of art. 

Judge Lindsey enables us to see on how large a scale 
these problems are now being faced and grappled, not 
only in Europe and among ourselves, but as far away 
as Colorado. His fame is world-wide as Judge of the 
Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, and in his own 
city he has become the friend and helper, alike of 
young people and married folk, who come to him 
privately in difficulties and troubles which are, of 
course, chiefly over matters of sex. He is himself 
happily married, and he disclaims any wish to make 
fundamental changes in the marriage system, but he 
shows us how in the minds and the practical actions 
of men and women to-day the conceptions which 
Keyserling and others set forth in philosophic form 
are slowly moulding the actual world. 

A few years ago such considerations as these would 
have seemed merely Utopian. To-day we are able to 
see that the changes around us are but the wholesome 


continuation of a long tradition, merely the novel. 


shape of an ancient substance, a new way to pay the 
old debt to Nature or to God. But it is a new way 
which, though it may introduce evils we knew not 
before, is likely to remove many evils we already know 
too well. So that for one, at all events, who has 
worked in this field, it is possible to say: ‘‘ Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’’ 
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LOST TRADES 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


few days in my native district in the North of 

France without noticing the changes brought 
about in the life of country people by the war. We 
are visibly getting Americanized. People dress better, 
are better housed and probably better fed, they talk 
better too—if the disappearance of an ancient and 
highly interesting patois is an improvement—but 
they work more, and more intently. Where are the 
Rips van Winkle I used secretly to envy who were 
reared, grew to manhood and slowly aged without 
doing anything? I only see hustlers. 

The Count has almost entirely destroyed what was 
left of his park after the war, and the lazy brother- 
hood called ouvriers de seigneur has disappeared. 
They used to make thirty-five sous a day and it was 
plenty for what they did. It put you to sleep to see 
them sweep away the dead leaves or rake in the 
straggling sand in the noble avenues. I especially 
miss one, a hobbling little fellow, quite old, who 
came from the other side of the forest in a donkey- 
cart, and by ten o’clock started painting the white 
gates as if he had all eternity before him. By four 
the donkey was harnessed again and the little man 
was on his way home. There was a sly smile on his 
face, which would change to a penitent expression 
when, ialfway through the wood, the Countess’s 
leisurely caléche suddenly appeared at a bend of the 
road. But “‘ ah! vous voila, Degrelle!’’ was no 
formidable rebuke. 

Yet ouvriers de seigneur were strenuous com- 
pared with many other fraternities only busy at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and no doubt rejoicing when 
the seasons were out of place, One of these being 
asked by the rural constable once about his avocation 
stated he was a hocheux de puns, an ‘‘ apple shaker,”’ 
and seemed surprised ‘and scandalized at the petty 
magistrate’s astonishment. Others would be 
watchers of charcoal ovens while charcoal was being 
made, or helps to qualified hedge-trimmers, or scouts 
for professional wood-gleaners who sometimes gave 
them a meal of bread and cheese. Every three years 
the lake used to be fished and this afforded a rare 
chance of getting more while doing as little. Every 
September the rushes on the same lake were mown 
and floated down to the weir where a little pretence 
of work would go on. 

Lent was, as apparently preordained by Providence 
and proclaimed by the Church, the frog-hunting 
season. Do not imagine that any hardships of wad- 
ing through half-frozen marshes were to be endured. 
Most of the frogs were found hopping in stubble 
fields. The hunter absent-mindedly killed them on the 
tip of his boot and strung them on a straw. A fort- 
night ago I was dining at the Palais d’Orsay with 
some English friends on their way to Spain. We 
ordered frogs. My experienced eye counted in my 
Plate. three pair of legs artfully eked out by .mush- 
fooms made to look the same colour and somewhat 
the same shape. Each portion cost fourteen francs ! 
and I promised myself to inquire about the no doubt 
Nabob prosperity of modern frog-hunters. ‘‘ All 
gone,” my old maid said. ‘‘ Do you know,’’ I went 
on, “that three frogs sell for fourteen francs in 
Paris??? “* It may be so,”’ she replied, without any 
apparent interest in the astounding piece of news, 
“il n’y en a plus.” 

I hesitated a little before asking about the other 

ten workers, the dandelion vendors. Fortunately 
they are still with us, but they sell for forty sous the 
basketful you once could have for three. My question : 
do they still smuggle in very bad Belgian coffee under 
their green leaves? was met with a severe rebuke at 
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Parisians’ ignorance of the fact that Belgian coffee 
may still be bad but is so much dearer than French 
coffee that Belgians now actually smuggle from 
France. A long effusion followed on the paradisiacal 
conditions in Belgium before the war when you could 
rent a house for eight francs a month, and if your 
capital happened to be fifteen thousand francs, well 
invested at five per cent., you had almost seven hun- 
dred francs a year extra to spend on your food, an 
enormous sum in a country in which the fattest 
chicken never cost more than two francs. Drat the 
Germans ! 

Next Whitsun I shall inquire about the lily of the 
valley business which I remember seeing so brisk 
in former days. And if, as I hope, the Long Vac. 
comes round again this year I shall investigate what 
can be made at present, by apple-shaking, of course, 
but also by huckleberry, blackberry, sloe and mush- 
room gathering. I have seen families thrive on the 
industries for full seven or eight weeks of every 
summer, The Lord send that I may not hear of the 
disappearance of poaching, as noble a vocation as 
that of the truly brave smuggler. You were supposed 
to risk your life ‘‘ raising ’’ snares with poor thrushes 
in them or decoying écrevisses in the stream of dark 
nights with a lantern. But there was nothing dis- 
honourable in these trades proudly handed down from 
father to son. Is it not on record that the Count 
once transmuted two poachers into gamekeepers and 
never was sorry for trying the experiment? 


THE TWO-AND-FOURPENNY 
FAIRYLAND 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HE papers tell us that there is a boom in 

| musical comedy. I can believe it, for, being 
in town the other evening, I saw longer 
theatre queues than I have noticed for years and 
most of them were attached to the Princess This 
or the Lady That. For every revue we have at 
present, I believe, at least four musical comedies. 
Now that seems very extraordinary, if only because 
you and I prefer revue as a light entertainment to 
musical comedy. It achieves wit and humour 
with greater frequency and ease, and offers us 
far less silly and tedious stuff. It is a sophisti- 
cated entertainment, and you and I (but especially 
you) are sophisticated persons. We are teased 
or bored by the musical comedy’s pretence of 
having a plot. We do not care a rap whether the 
Princess marries the Captain of Dragoons or not, 
whether the millionaire yachtsman and the beauti- 
ful shopgirl will meet again or have parted for 
ever, and we are only maddened by the ever- 
recurring appeals of these lovers in three-four 
time. We have no more interest in their personal 
relations than we ‘have in those of butterflies. Not 
for one moment do we imagine that we are look- 
ing at a princess or a shopgirl, for the figure be- 
fore us is obviously that of Miss Treacly Sweet, 
and we are ungallant enough to admit that we 
care nothing for that bright and sugary young 
lady. (But are there not exceptions? There are. 
Miss Heather Thatcher was one, for she had the 
most enchanting high spirits and I do not like to 
think what is happening to them in the steely 
confections of Mr. Maugham.) The writ of these 
musical comedy queens does not run among us. 
But the ladies of revue, the Lillies and the Law- 
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rences and the Gays, are a very different matter. 
There is, I maintain, more of the acid spirit of the 
age in Miss Beatrice Lillie’s performance of a 
sentimental song (sung slightly out of tune and 
with many a catch in the breath) than there is in 
the complete works of Mr. Noel Coward. 

No, if we visit musical comedy at all, it is 
simply to renew our acquaintance with the come- 
dians, those dynamos of drollery and character, 
perhaps the most massive personalities the English 
Stage can show. There is a sound and full- 
bodied pleasure in the thought that the Chancellor 
is going to be Mr. George Graves, that the young 
man who will bring the parcel to the house will 
be Mr. Leslie Henson, that the commercial travel- 
ler, now ringing the bell, is none other than Mr. 
W. H. Berry and that the sight of so many 
pretty girls will immediately go to his head. These 
are, we will admit, very droll cards and trumps 
all. Nevertheless we have found that they cannot 
always win the rubber of an evening’s entertain- 
ment. Here—to change the metaphor—are oases 
indeed, but in order to reach them we are com- 
pelled to travel across deserts. of stupid plotting, 
cheap sentiment, and damnable iteration in song. 
So we stay at home. But vast numbers of our 
fellow citizens, more particularly daughters of our 
fellow citizens, do not stay at home, but fill every 
theatre, even Old Drury itself, where musical 
comedy is being played. What is the secret of its 
attraction? | What is the explanation of those 
long lines of patient folk with their moist and 
warm two-and-fourpences in their hands? What’s 
Princess This or Lady That to them? The drama- 
tic critics, those weary cynical men, could tell us, 
I have no doubt, but while they are drip-dripping 
the vitriol into a phrase or two, I will take leave 
to advance a theory of my own. It is this, that 
what these audiences, more especially the poorer 
members of them, the patient and loyal one-and- 
tens and two-and-fours, really like in musical 
comedy are precisely those things that most of us 
dislike in it, namely, the plots, the setting, the 
atmosphere. By waiting at a door in Shaftesbury 
Avenue and then climbing some stairs, they are 
able to escape from this real world into an ideal 
one. Princess This or Lady That is to them what 
Plato’s Republic is to an idealistic philosopher. 

That the musical comedy presents us with a 
world of its own will be allowed by everyone who 
has seen half-a-dozen of these things. It is always 
the same world, and so long as it creates illusion 
(which, of course, it doesn’t to sophisticated per- 
sons), it provides an admirable means of escape 
from the real world, which is, it must be remem- 
bered, a very grimy workaday affair for most of 
these two-and-fourpennies. Let us consider this 
other world of musical comedy. To begin with, 
it does away at one stroke with all the evils and 
limitations of our own world. It is almost 
timeless: its sun, moon and stars are outside 
mutability. It has banished death, disease, 
poverty, dirt. It knows neither grey days nor 
rainy nights, but is bathed for ever in bright sun- 
light or softest purple moonlight. Arcadia itself 
could never boast better weather. I have never 


seen a map of this world, though I know that it 
has its own London, New York, Paris, a vague 
Central Europe, a Far East and South Sea 
Islands; but wherever we travel in it, all the 
places are alike in being bright and gaily-coloured 


and brand-new. Everywhere there are bluer skies, 
greener leaves, and brighter electric lights than 
even Monte Carlo can show. Sea travel there js 
an affair of sunlit shining decks and an exquisitely 
calm blue ocean, and there is never a hint of tumb. 
ling grey seas and the smell of oil and bilge 
water and seasickness and fog. Is it surprising 
then that so many people should see in it an ideal 
world? Yet we have hardly begun to catalogue 
its charms. 

It is a world of faultless new clothes. What 
more could be desired by the heart of a girl, com- 
pelled as she probably is to wear that old thing 
she had last year unless something wonderful 
turns up at fifteen-and-nine? Even its very rags 
(a disguise, of course) are new and straight from 
Savile Row. To wear clothes and frequently 
change them is the chief occupation of the inhabi- 
tants of this world. For the rest there is singing 
and dancing and flirting and, to crown all, true 
love that will never die. There is no work of 
any kind. As a rule it shows us places where 
work has never even been heard of, but such places 
as large stores in this world do not conduct any 
business but are given up to revelry. This is 
perhaps as well because both the owner and his 
manager are obviously men who exist to make 
jokes, and all the staff are very pretty girls all 
about the same height and most inconveniently 
dressed for business. But we know that they will 
not have to pretend that they are in business 
long. Here nobody is tied down to one dreary 
job. There is travel and fun for everybody. This 
is chiefly due to the amazing hospitality that is 
offered here. It is nothing to find fifty people, 
indeed all the people who happen to be present, 
accepting an invitation to go at once from London 
to Tahiti. They cry ‘‘ Hooray!’’ and well they 
might. Nobody is ever left out of an invitation, 
or if they are, it does not matter because they 
always find their way across the seas and turn up, 
probably with a new song and dance. After this, 
can anybody deny that this is a charming world? 
What fun it would be if we could travel in this 
fashion, without any trouble and for ever remain- 
ing spick-and-span, strutting in eternal sunshine, 
and know that nobody was being left out, that 
we were not enjoying ourselves at the expense of 
our fellows ! 

All the women in this world are young and 
pretty and very gay, and if at any time they do 
feel miserable they are able to relieve their feelings 
in a song in waltz time. They are never misunder- 
stood for more than a couple of hours at the most. 
They always marry either a prince or a million- 
aire, and their weddings are a blaze of glory, some- 
thing for a girl to dream about. The men are 
just what men ought to be, that is, they are either 
very funny, real comics who would make you 
nearly die of laughing, they would, or they are 
young and tall and handsome and wonderfully 
groomed and the possessors of noble baritone 
voices, with which they do their wooing. And 
she’s so pretty and he’s so handsome, and they 
love one another so passionately that it fair gives 
you a thrill and a funny little ache to look at them 
and listen to them. And behind them is the whole 
bright world of new clothes and jokes and travel 
and riches and eternal summer, with never a sight 
or a word of work and illness and rainy days an 
shabby old clothes and pimples and cold mutton 
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and snarling shop-walkers and grumbling foremen 
and crowded buses and long Sunday afternoons 
in bed-sitting rooms. You have only to save up 
gne-and-ten or two-and-four, take a bus or tube, 
and wait for an hour or two, and then at last a 
door will be opened and you will climb the stairs 
and settle into a seat. Once there you travel 
further than you have ever travelled before, as far 
indeed as ever man can travel, for you will soon 
take leave of this world and find yourself in an 
jeal one. And that, I suggest, is the secret of 
musical comedy and those long waiting queues 
and crowded theatres. It is also, of course, the 
gcret of many other things. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE VATICAN AND THE ACTION FRANCAISE 


SIR,—I certainly owe an apology to Canon Dimnet 
for having misinterpreted his article. I quoted his 
own words, but it is clear that I misread their sense. 
lam very sorry for this. But I am also very glad 
tohave afforded him an opportunity of repudiating an 
interpretation which was, I think, the natural one for 
myone who had not read the articles in the Nineteenth 
Century to which he now refers me. 

My letter was, I confess, a very ill-tempered one. 
But the reason for this was that his article appeared 
to justify a thesis which I have combated consistently 
fora good many years: namely, that the Catholic 
revival in France was primarily a Nationalist (and 
not a religious) movement. My letter did not profess 
to express my own views (I am very far from being 
Gallophobe). It expressed a view which is very com- 
monly held outside France and which, I hoped, was 
amistaken one. A friend who had always maintained 
ithas quite lately admitted that the splendid loyalty 
ofthe French clergy in the present crisis has amply 
disproved it. But the Canon’s suggestion (as I under- 
stood it) did look like a surrender to what I have 
ilways regarded as the greatest danger to Christianity 
in our time : the school of Maurras and of the Action 
Francaise. 

But perhaps the Canon will forgive me (in some 
degree at least) when I tell him that I have for years 
come in contact with the Action Francaise and its 
followers. I have had French and Swiss friends 
(Catholic young men) who regarded its ‘‘ militant ”’ 
Catholicism as a substitute for Mass and the Sacra- 
ments, others (Englishmen, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant) who have been scandalized (in the exact sense of 
the word) by the apparent support given by Catholics 
and even by priests to so un-Christian a paper. I have 
found others, who had been and still called themselves 
Catholics, catching the phraseology of Maurras in 
‘ontemptuous references to ‘‘ le Christ Juif ’’ and “‘ la 
reur Judas-Chrétienne.’’ I know that many of the 

tholic supporters of the movement were sincerely 
believing Catholics and, when reminded of the atheism 

Maurras, would point triumphantly to the Christian 
mudet. But Maurras was their real Master—‘ le 
tivin Maurras, l’esprit pfr,’’ etc.—and the whole 
thilosophy of Maurras (rising from zesthetics to ethics, 
ad culminating in a pagan Nationalism) is, at every 
stage, the antithesis of the Christian philosophy. It 
Sadmirably analysed by Monsieur J. Vialatoux in his 

hure ‘La Doctrine Catholique et l’Ecole de 
tras.” (Lyons: 16 Rue du Plat.) 


Catholics do not take their politics from the Pope, 
though it is clearly the right and duty of the Church 
to condemn such political theories as are in plain 
contradiction to the moral law of which she is guar- 
dian. 

But the present Papal condemnation is not to be 
ranked with the similar recent pronouncement and 
warnings against the extreme Right in Italy or the ex- 
treme Left in Russia. It is the condemnation of a ‘‘ re- 
ligious, moral and social system,’’ to use the Pope’s 
own words. Royalists are, of course, allowed to remain 
Royalists, but they are forbidden to support what (in 
the phrase of the Bishop of Strasbourg) is ‘‘the most 
anti-clerical paper in France.’’ That religious, moral 
and social system is built (in the thought of Maurras) 
upon the three great realities, Beauty, Reason and 
Death. It culminates in a gospel of something very 
like hatred (based on a profound contempt) for the 
non-French portion of mankind, and especially for the 
Germans. It reveres the institution of slavery and the 
civilization of the Graeco-Roman world before Christ. 
It regards Christianity as an enemy which has, how- 
ever, been tamed and civilized by the Latin genius. 
Thus it has provided (during thirty years) a whole 
travesty of Catholicism which has been the bogey of 
English Protestants and agnostics alike. 

It escaped condemnation for many years by profess- 
ing to be a purely political movement. Every states- 
man who opposed it ran a risk to his moral reputation ; 
every ecclesiastic who opposed it was promptly branded 
a Modernist. I congratulate Canon Dimnet for having 
criticized it in the Nineteenth Century in days when 
‘* it was not so safe to do so as it is to-day.’’ But 
I do not think it is very safe to do so to-day. Within 
the last month or so its critic, Abbé Trochu (of the 
Ouest-Eclair), has had the trying experience of a bomb 
exploding in his editorial office and another at his 
private house. That brilliant and courageous little 
paper, La Vie Catholique, has had stones thrown 
at its windows in the last fortnight, and though the 
windows of the Vatican are (I believe) still untouched, 
the moral reputation of respected prelates is not very 
safe in the pages of the Action Frangaise to-day. Such 
lively touches as the description of M. Goyau (the 
eminent Academician) as ‘‘ petit Tartuffe ’’ and ‘‘ petit 
singe ’’ are reproduced with just indignation by La 
Vie Catholique in its review of ‘ La Semaine Anti- 
clericale ’ week by week. 

The Holy See has certainly taken extreme measures 
in its condemnation of the Action Frangaise; prob- 
ably the most severe legislation of modern times. 
Even those who have full permission to read books 
which are on the index are forbidden to read, or in 
any way support this paper. But the evil was so great 
and so widespread that extreme measures were neces- 
sary. The Action Francaise assures us that they have 
been ineffective. I am not in a position to judge. 
But from the statement of a newsvendor in Paris to 
the effect that its daily sale at her shop had dropped 
from about forty copies to about one, I should sup- 
pose that it has had some effect. 

But whatever the ultimate effects of the condemna- 
tion (among which must be counted a strong accession 
of anti-clericals to the Royalist cause), it has cer- 
tainly saved the French Church from a great scandal 
and a grave peril. 


I am, etc., 
Leo Warp 
5 Pelham Place, S.W.7 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


SIR,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ A Protestant Lay- 
man,’’ seems disgusted with what he imagines to 
be a doctrinal change in the Revised Prayer Book— 
the reversion to the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Might I be allowed to point out that if this change 
has been wrought, it is in no sense a new change, 
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since Christians from the earliest times have recog- 
nized transubstantiation? The real doctrinal change 
came in the Reformation. But our Primate has surely 
declared that there is no doctrinal change in the Re- 
vised Book, and therefore to state otherwise is to 
accuse him of lying. 

Furthermore, if Anglo-Catholics believe in transub- 
stantiation, and there is no reason why they should 
not, they cannot thereby hurt the feelings of the Pro- 
testants (a thing they would hate to do). With re- 
gard to his last point, I had found the opposite to be 
the case. During Lent I have heard an address on 
the Holy Eucharist, delivered by an Anglo-Catholic 
priest, who repudiated the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. So much for a matter of common knowledge. 

Your correspondent further states that Anglo- 
Catholic bishops insist on imposing the doctrine of 
transubstantiation on most reluctant congregations. 
I may not be well informed on matters of this kind 
and therefore I should deem it a favour if your cor- 
respondent would enlighten me by telling me of the 
bishops who insist on imposing this doctrine. They 
may desire it, but the doctrine to them, as to every 
priest who believes it, is far too sacred to necessitate 
their insistence. 

I am, etc., 
W. R. Carson-CHAPMAN 

43 Roydstone Terrace, Bradford 


THE DOGS’ PROTECTION BILL 


SIR,—I am glad to read in your last issue what 
two of your readers say in favour of dogs. The idea 
of what the Paris Pound is still used for is a perpetual 
nightmare. 

But I am surprised to see that a passing allu- 
sion is all the defence vouchsafed to cats. | Your 
correspondents speak quite rightly of the sensitiveness 
of dogs as their chief right to be protected against 
the vivisectionist, but people who love cats because 
they know them—or know them because they love 
them—realize that no pet is as sensitive, sometimes 
almost morbidly sensitive, as the cat. In its exquisitely 
quiet way, no animal feels and repays love more 
than the cat does. 
or defended with the same fervour as the dog, simply 
because the dog seems to give more, and mankind— 
foolishly—is selfish in its loves. 

I am, etc., 
| ERNEST DIMNET 


SIR,—I read the letters of your correspondents in 
last week’s issue of the SaTtuRDAY REviEW on the 
above subject and beg leave to support the same. 

It is hard to believe that the health of mankind must 
rest on the deliberate sacrifice and—in many cases— 
the revolting torture of helpless animals. I would go 
further and say that not only dogs but cats and all 
those animals that we have good reason to regard 
as friends should be exempt from this terrible sen- 
tence. 
instinct. Surely the mind of man can invent some 
means of accomplishing the result desired without 
the infliction of pain. 

If, until this discovery can be made, animals must 
still bear the burden of our ignorance and experiment 
on living tissue must still hold its sway, then at 
least let steps be taken to enforce supervision of 
vivisection by those officers authorized to act on be- 


half of Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Let pub- 
licity serve as a corrective. 
IT am, etc., 
E. H. Boyp 


24 Fleurs Avenue, Glasgow, S.1 


SIR,—If only the supporters of this Bill would 
fairly face the question of medical research, and state 
how it is to proceed if the Bill passes into law, they 


But somehow it is never praised . 


Surely such injustice is contrary to all our | 
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might make recruits. 1 cannot myself understand 
why dogs should be protected and not cats. Rats 
and mice | suppose are fair game, but only because 
they are antipathetic to man. Once you begin to 
appeal to sentiment, it is difficult to see where yoy 
can end. Life must be as much a boon to a mouse 
as it is to a foxhound. Cruelty I take it is the inflic. 
tion of unnecessary pain, but if, for example, the 
inoculation of one dog means the salvation of genera. 
tions of men from remediable suffering, can you cal] 
that pain unnecessary? I do not believe that those 
who practise medical research are brutes. 
am, otc., 
‘* A MAN IN THE STREET ”’ 


U.S.A. AND NICARAGUA 

SIR,—In your issue of April 16 you publish an 
ominous sounding paragraph about the peculiar inter. 
ference of the U.S.A. in the internal affairs of 
Nicaragua, the Central American Republic—inter- 
ference, by the by, which has been going on for years, 
In view of the sending of a Special Diplomatic 
Mission from Washington to that tiny Republic you 
say, probably very rightly: ‘‘ Washington is now 
hoping to draw up a treaty which will give the United 
States the same sort of control over Nicaragua as 
they already have over Panama.’”’ 

I wonder how many of your readers are aware 
that Nicaragua is an original signatory of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty which founded the League of Nations? 
What has the League done, what is it doing to pre- 
vent this outrage against a helpless little State? 

Owing to the late President Wilson’s peculiar inter- 
ventions in Hayti and Nicaragua, I was never a 
believer in the League of Nations, but the various 
League of Nations ‘‘Unions’’ and other protagonists 
of the League seem strangely silent. 

I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ” 


URBAN CONGESTION THE CAUSE OF 
DISCONTENT 


SIR,—Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, in an address 
to the New Health Society, stated that ‘‘ If you got 
the poor back to the land they would be happy and 
would not need to resort to artificial stimulants.” 

The vast majority of people entirely fail to realize 
the deserted condition of the purely agricultural 
localities, or to appreciate the fact that the only field 
for recruiting a vigorous manhood is the rural areas, 
urban life of necessity tending to diminish vitality and 
stamina, and since 1840 Great Britain has concen- 
trated on industrialism to the detriment of agriculture. 
As example of essential agricultural district, we may 
take the Bridgwater division of Somerset, and the 
Banbury division of Oxfordshire, both of which are 
entirely free from the influence of City life, which con- 
tain no suburbs of a large town. In the former the 
population decreased by 800 in the decennial period 
1911-1921, while in the latter (which is nearly in the 
centre of England) it is possible to walk a mile or 
so without meeting an individual to ask the way to 
a desired destination. 

On a train journey also from Plymouth to London, 
224 miles, one sees few evidences of population as 
compared with a similar journey in New York State 
which, although of a greater area than Great Britain, 
has only a population of 7,000,000 as against 
latter’s 45,000,000. 

The only way to repopulate the rural areas is by 
making farming a lucrative proposition, which can 
only be accomplished (in view of our free import 
policy) by freeing purely agricultural land of rates, am 
giving a 75% rebate on freight charge on agricultu 
produce, which would attract from the urban districts 
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men with a knowledge of husbandry, thus relieving 
the prevailing congestion in the latter. 
I am, etc., 
Owen HowarD OWEN 
Huntspill, Somerset 


SERVANTS 


SIR,—I may not be in a position to join in the con- 
troversy about servants, not having closely followed 
what has appeared in the Saturpay REVIEW on the 
subject, but will you allow me to endorse the views 
of your correspondent ‘‘ Panel ’’ in contrast to those 


of C. R. R.? The disturbances she complains of seem 


to have proceeded from a good number of servants, 
so, perhaps, in so small a house with the living-rooms 
adjacent to kitchen, it is a matter of ‘‘ some mischief 
sill for idle hands to do’’ (according to a Victorian 
moralist). 

My experience during a long life—and I can re- 
member individual servants from childhood’s days—is 
that they respond reasonably to kindness or considera- 
tion, some, of course, more than others, and I have 
never known any reason why one should expect more 
consideration than one is prepared to give. There is 
agood deal more in the mutual relationship than so 
much work for so much wages. 

I am, etc., 
F. H. 


THE THEATR E 
ALSATIANS 


By Ivor BROWN 
On Approval. By Frederick Lonsdale. The Fortune Theatre. 


HAVE always regarded Lamb’s defence of 
| estoration comedy as faulty pleading of the most 

exquisite kind. But whether he was right or 
wong in his judgment of Wycherley’s intention, his 
essay could safely be post-dated as a defence of Mr. 
Lonsdale. There was Mrs. Cheyney not long ago, an 
admirable tenant of Alsatian estates, from which 
feason and probability were excluded as trespassers 
meet only for prosecution. Now there is the Duke of 
Bristol He has dissipated his acres, but the acres, 
when they were his, were assuredly Alsatian. There 
is also Mrs. Wislack, who has twenty-five thousand 
pounds a year, derived, no doubt, from a substantial 
holding in Golden Dream Consolidated. There is 
Mr. Richard Halton, who appears to own nothing but 
m eyeglass and a dental smile; also Miss Helen 
Hayle, whose father made pickles and left her with 
the ability to live in one of the most sumptuously 
unsightly apartments I have ever seen. Miss Hayle 
was always on the fringe of this queer company. She 
walked with one foot upon the border of possibility. 
She was capable of moral indignation. She told the 
Duke that he was‘ a selfish rotter, which was simple 
tuth. It was a tribute to Mr. Lonsdale’s Alsatian 
wanderings that the simple truth seemed simply 
tiresome, 

‘On Approval’ is a comedy of bad manners: or 
ther it is a fantasy of manners so miraculously vile 
and of selfishness so stupendous that one is fascinated 
ly the superfluity of naughtiness. | Here Wilde is 
Moved right again. Nothing succeeds like excess 
and, if ungallantry is to be shown, let there be a very 
&stasy of incivility. The Duke of Bristol and Mrs. 

slack are constantly at the net, volleying rudeness. 
The lady’s part is played by Miss Ellis Jeffreys, which 
Sa guarantee that there will be no loose strings in 

‘Tacket. The Duke is presented by Mr. Ronald 

lire, who may be said to have a wrist. Their 

ls are triumphs of ungracious riposte. The 


method differs delightfully. The Duke is bland and 
the lady is curt. Mr. Squire defeats Miss Jeffreys by 
a nice passing shot down the side-line. But his 
victory is brief. In a moment she has killed his next 
shot with a crashing monosyllable. Mr. Squire mixes 
himself a drink and is back at the net again. 

I am hazy about the plot. (So, perhaps, was the 
author.) But something of this kind appeared to 
happen. Mr. Richard Halton, owning nothing but 
an eyeglass, loved Mrs. Wislack for herself alone. 
Plainly she was odious and her first husband had not 
taken to drink without excuse. As the Duke explained, 
he found alcohol the most agreeable form of losing 
consciousness and, with Mrs. Wislack on the pre- 
mises, consciousness had somehow to be lost. But 
men with nothing but an eyeglass may be excused 
for a muddled vision, so Halton proposed to Mrs. 
Wislack who took him to her place in Scotland for 
a month on approval. The servants deserted Mrs. 
Wislack, which was natural, and Halton found him- 
self playing messenger, cook, and pantry-maid to a 
shrew. Meanwhile the Duke and Miss Hayle had 
arrived to keep them company. The Duke proposed 
marriage to Miss Hayle, who catalogued his vices in 
reply, and in the end Halton and Miss Hayle fied 
together, leaving the Duke and Mrs. Wislack to be 
snowed up in a servantless house in the Caledonian 
wilds and there to explore through the long winter 
evenings the finer possibilities of mutual antipathy. 
Snow or no snow, there was going to be a deal of 
tennis, played at the net, very hard, with insults as 
the missile. 

Thus stated, ‘On Approval’ must seem almost 
incredibly fatuous. Similarly stated half the plays of 
Shakespeare would sound no better. Yet the piece 
entertains. Mr. Lonsdale is commendably ruthless 
in his contempt for probabilities and his play only 
becomes vexatious when sincerity breaks in and Miss 
Hayle informs the Duke that he is a bounder and a 
wastrel. Mr. Lonsdale should have read his Lamb 
more carefully, particularly the warning against any 
admission of a good character, of a single gush of 
moral feeling, and of a revulsion of the judgment to 
actual life and actual duties. Had the advice been 
taken, Miss Hayle would have been as unmannered 
and unrelenting as the rest and we should have liked 
her the more. As it was, the bandying of impertinence 
never had the pattern of doubles at tennis. Miss 
Hayle belonged to another set. 

The acting, which such a piece demands, is that 
with which the English stage is now most amply 
equipped. It is frequently asked whether acting is 
now ‘‘ as good ’’ as it used to be. That question is 
almost meaningless, since it presumes that acting is 
an unconditioned pursuit which lives in a void. Good 
is a relative term and implies the question ‘‘ good 
for what?’’ Acting can only be ‘‘ good ”’ in relation 
to the kind of writing and stagecraft to which it is 
applied. Probably there are fewer actors to-day who 
can propel a mighty passion than there were thirty 
years ago. That is natural, because they are rarely 
requested to be passionate. In the same way there 
are probably fewer batsmen to-day who could infal- 
libly keep a shooting ball out of their stumps; that too 
is natural because they have no need of this adroitness 
in defence. The groundsman guards their wicket for 
them. The fashionable West End dramatist has so 
levelled the turf as to banish excitements; no 
thunderbolts are hurled across his serene surfaces. 
Acting in these Alsatian comedies, where nobody has 
any problems or passions, resolves itself into cal- 
culated levity of touch. The characters in ‘ On 
Approval ’ express the sentiments of Billingsgate in 
the accent of Oxford. Mrs. Wislack may be the 
feminine of ogre, but she is still the deputy of charm. 
The Duke of Bristol is a refinement of the unrefined, 
moved by a rudeness and selfishness so pure that one 
cannot relate him to any world of experience. The 
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coinage of his currishness is without alloy: there is 
no debasement of one so debased as this. Mr. 
Ronald Squire, who is surely Hawtrey’s successor in 
the dominion of affable mischief, brings to the part 
exactly the right bloedlessness. Bristol and duke- 
doms fade from the mind. The actor is not im- 
prisoned by geography or by Debrett or even by the 
tissues and ligaments of flesh itself. He becomes a 
floating idea; debonair self-indulgence is disbodied 
before us and becomes an abstract impudence which 
to challenge or indict is merely to misunderstand. 
That is why Miss Hayle’s sudden onslaught seemed 
as foolish as the firing of a howitzer at a partridge. 
Miss Valerie Taylor made little of the part. Alsatia, 
perhaps, is not her kingdom. But had it been, the 
dramatist treated the player ill by making her march 
with one foot in both worlds. Mr. Edmund Breon 
wore the eyeglass of the idiotic Halton and pouted 
and snorted through the courts of uncourtliness 
as to bad manners born. It was vacancy most 
weightily assumed and a perfect contrast to Mr. 
Squire’s effortless flight on the wings of impudence. 

Mr. Walls, who produced the play, wafted the 
Alsatian air cleverly into Scotland and Mayfair. The 
urbane barbarism of the characters was mirrored 
in their furniture. Mr. Walls is also chairman of the 
company which has taken over the Fortune Theatre 
and made it considerably more comfortable than it 
used to be. The tiny house is now an excellent 
ome for small-scale plays in which there is no scope 
for soaring voices and flamboyant gestures. In 
short, it is cut to the mode of the modish play, which 
has usually few characters and fewer emotions. Bag- 
dad, now happily deserted by dramatists, would 
hardly fit into a band-box. But Alsatia settles down 
comfortably in its small quarters and should remair 
there for some time. 


MUSIC 
“ ARE WE MUSICAL ? ” 


ELL, are we? ‘‘ A minor ” pitches the ques- 
W tion at me, and, though I cannot claim to 
any special ‘‘ authority to speak,’’ he shall 
have such answer as I can give. But first we must 
get rid of that red-herring, which he has dragged 
across the main scent, perhaps just to make it more 
difficult. He has been told that ‘‘ Queen’s Hall is 
about to be closed because there are not sufficient 
music-lovers in London to support it.’’ I am sorry 
that he has been told that, for he has been told what 
is untrue, or, to put it quite accurately, what is less 
than half-true—which is more dangerous than the 
downright lie. It is quite true that a great deal of 
concert-giving in London is not profitable in itself— 
and is not expected by its promoters to be profitable. 
But it is equally untrue that the Promenade and Sym- 
phony Concerts at the Queen’s Hall are to be aban- 
doned simply for lack of support. The audiences are 
as large as ever they were, fluctuating according to 
the popular appeal of the music given and, to some 
extent, according to the weather conditions, the 
political situation, counter-attractions elsewhere and 
other extraneous circumstances. However, I need not 
go into that sad business again, but venture to refer 
‘* A minor ’’ and any others who may be asking the 
same question less publicly, to an article which ap- 
peared in these columns on March 19. 

The answer given there that it no longer pays to 
advertise certain musical wares by giving concerts is 
not, however, a complete one to the question posed 
by our correspondent. The facts are symptomatic of 
the condition into which music has fallen as the result 
of being made subservient to commercial ends. Let 


us be quite clear about it. ‘The majority of concerts in | 


London are not given nowadays for love of music 
alone, and too often that desirable consideration does 
not enter into the matter at all. Concerts are given, 
usually, as a form of advertising. Either the giver 
wants pupils, or he is an impresario who desires to get 
a London “ press ’’ before sending his ‘‘ celebrities » 
on a profitable tour in the provinces, or he is a music. 
publisher who wishes to bring his wares before the 
public. None of these things is in itself objection. 
able, but they have nothing to do with art. Directly 
art becomes a money-making concern—as apart from 
providing a livelihood for the artists themselves—it 
is subjected to influences which must ultimately sap 
its vitality. The great artistic movements of the past, 
with no important exception, have been stimulated 
either by religion (which has often become through 
the priesthood a munificent patron) or by the patronage 
of rich men or corporatiors, who may sometimes have 
been actuated by self-interest to the extent of hop- 
ing to gain honour and glory out of their deeds, but 
who did not expect a return in hard cash. We owe the 
existence of ‘‘ grand ’’ opera in this country, as we 
have always owed it in the past, even when it could 
be made to pay its way, to people who are prepared 
to run the great risk of a loss and to those who are 
willing to pay large sums by way of subscriptions in 
order that the loss may not be too heavy. 

It may be accepted as a fact, then, that music 
generally does not pay. Individual concerts often 
make a profit, but the conditions of musical perform- 
ances, which are not repeated like plays and are not 
sufficiently less expensive to give, make it impossible 
that they should be profitable. Yet music cannot be 
made an adjunct to some other business without loss 
of quality. It is not easy to explain, but the differ- 
ence is at once appreciable when some musician, like 
Sir Thomas Beecham, comes along and gives us music 
because he loves it, and disregards the box-office. The 
hard-headed business-man may ask: then what is 
the use of this unprofitable form of entertainment? 
The music-lover knows quite well what the answer is 
to that question, and we need not gush about “ up- 
lift.’’ Unfortunately the average music-lover is un- 


| able to pay anything like the price which would be 


necessary to make orchestral concerts pay, much less 
the price which really adequate rehearsal would in- 
volve. America is fortunate in having many wealthy 
citizens who are willing to foot the bili for the gen- 
eral good, and they have there, so we are told, the 
finest orchestral performances in the world. Patron- 
age of a rather different kind has lately given us in 
London the opportunity of hearing some remarkable 
works, like Berlioz’s ‘ Messe des Morts’ and 
Honegger’s ‘ King David.’ The conditions were not 
wholly satisfactory, indeed, but it is impossible to 
imagine that these works would have been given at 
all under ordinary commercial conditions. Yet the 
commercial interests complain that the Broadcasting 
Corporation is ruining music. It is certainly, as I have 
already pointed out, affecting their profits from sources 
which have very little to do with the art of music! 
All this may seem to have little relevance to the 
question posed at the head of this article. But it does 
explain, to some extent, the strange contrast between 
the musical activities of various flourishing clubs and 
societies, and the impotence of the commercial con- 
cert-givers, which puzzles ‘‘ A minor.’? The answer 
to his main question is not an easy one to give. 
believe myself that we, as a nation, are quite as fond 
of music as any other nation—no more and no less. 
We do not like the same kind of music as the French 
or the Germans, though we are nearer to the Jatter, 
except that, on the whole, we prefer choral to instru- 
mental music. We like, too, to take a part, how- 
ever humbly, in what is being done, which accounts 
for the success of the festival competitions, of the 
more progressive choral societies and of what 's 
called ‘‘ community singing,’ which would not have 
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been turned into a press-stunt unless it had already 
had a vigorous and popular existence for many years. 
The actual concert-going public—that is to say, those 
who go to the best type of classical concert—is com- 
paratively small, as it always has been and always 
will be, because the appreciation of any art in its 
highest form is a matter partly of education. Art is 
an aristocratic thing, not in any narrow “‘ class ”’ 
sense, for true art-lovers are to be found in every sec- 
tion of the community. But Art does not flourish 
ynder democratic rule, because those who care suffi- 
ciently for it are in a minority. In that fact may lie 
the root-cause of our present unhappy state. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—60 
Ser sy J. B. 


A. The latest discovery about Shakespeare is that 
he was an Italian. We offer a First Prise of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the 
best new silly theory about Shakespeare, with the 
usual adequate proofs, in about 400 words. While 
the theory may be completely absurd, it must carry 
with it a certain amount of plausible reasoning, and 
itis to the combination of these two things that con- 
sideration will be given in making the awards. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best couplet 
or quatrain on the Films. It must be appreciative 
and not satirical, and of such a nature that it might 
be used as a motto to be inscribed above the entrance 
of a Picture Theatre or on the programme of the 
Film Society. 


RULES 


i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, THz Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 60a, 
or LITERARY 60s), 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired, 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
tules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, May 2, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 58 
Set By J. C. Squire 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a lyric of not more 

24 lines recording the habits and noises of the 
British quadrupeds in the manner of the “‘ cuckoo, 
lMg-jug,  too-witta-woo’’  bird-poems of the 
Elisabethans. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a parody (not 
Mcessarily an extravagant burlesque, but a true 
Parody of style) of part of a speech, not exceeding 500 
tords, by any living Front Bench politician at the 

celebrating the opening of the £ 1,000,000 
British Hollywood. | Competitors must specify the 
politician whose style they are parodying. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
J. C. Squire, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. SQUIRE 


58a. I had thought it was clear that, in setting 

this subject, I was (like Max’s Matthew Arnold) 
‘* Not wholly serious’’; was hoping, indeed, for 
burlesques. But listen to this, very pretty in places 
as it is, from T. E. Carson: 

As it fell upon a morn, 

Cows were lowing in the corn, 

Tern, tern, jug, jug, 

Bring your jugs to my full dugs, 

Tern, tern, I wind my horn 

Like the neat-herd in the morn, 

My crumpled horn, my crumpled horn 

That Hermes stole from the sky forlorn. 

Kine of the sun and cow-clouds, we 

Feed in the mead on euphrasy. 

For Hermes, child of god-like wile, 

Stole us once when the Sun a mile 

Had gotten upon his shining way 

And looked but bleary at start of day, 

Having seen Silenus; and Hermes ran, 

O he ran, he ran, with his shining can, 

His milk-can bright; and we ran too, 

O eager, O curious, with gaping eyes 

As cows will do in mute surprise ; 

Till we came to earth, and sank adown 

In the long lush grass, on the daisied crown. 

Of the wold, like clouds in summer too, 

Or ox-eyed Hera, white in the blue 

Of Zeus, tern, tern, tern! 
‘* Tern,’’ consecrated to the nightingale already, is 
hardly appropriate to the cow. E. M. Rutherford 
wrote a beautiful and touching poem which incor- 
porated some of the relevant noises, but it was more 
reminiscent of Meredith than Barnefield. Helen wrote 
prettily, so did Calvus, Non Omnia, and Ronald C. 
Hunt, who came near a prize. Lester Ralph took a 
header and wrote, somewhat absurdly, about Bolshe- 
vists and the Budget; Moriendo Vivo was agreeably 
elegiac and was the only competitor to remember the 
existence of the undoubtedly quadrupedal frog; and 
others commendable were Lucy Lanchester, H. C. M., 
Charles J. Gray, James Hall, W. S. de G. Rankin, 
and J. B. Major Brawn comes nearest to what was 
wanted, though a touch more high spirits would have 
been welcome, and I recommend him for the prize; 
I do not consider any other entry reaches prize stan- 
dard; the second prize is therefore withheld. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
Spring, spring’s on the bough, winds sing and sough, 
Quick startles each cow, lambs skip and play now, 
Roots grumbling each sow, call horses from the 
plough— 
Oomf, oomf, ba-ah, snof snof, he-he-he-he ! 


Dog stretches out claw, licks puss her paw, 
Donkey shouts from the maw, goats laugh and kick 
in the straw 
Wooff wooff, me-ow, hic-ooh, na-a-a-a ! 


Frogs pant and blow, mice run to and fro, 

The fox barks low, and squirrels come and go— 
Uck uck, kwee kwee, yap yap, a-chitter-chee ! 
Spring’s here, ba-a, hic-ooh, he-he-he-he ! 

Major Brawn 


588. For this competition, in which the noises of 
bipeds were to be imitated, there were fewer entries; 
and all sorts of promising avenues (to use a phrase 
in which all politicians delight) were left unexplored. 
No echo of Mr. Winston Churchill’s voice was heard, 
and the extremely marked style of Lord Birkenhead 
was unattempted : nobody attempted to ape either the 
misty dialectic of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald or the 
sonorous periods of Lori Oxford: that Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans and Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
should have been overlooked was less surprising. 
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Much the most popular model was Mr. Baldwin, and 
several competitors made happy hits at his characteris- 
tic modes of thought and speech. James Hall made 
a very Baldwinian suggestion when he represented the 
Prime Minister, in his ‘‘ pity the poor Prime Minis- 
ter vein, as saying : 

At such times I cannot help but feel that we could do with 
the help of what is known, I believe, as the ‘ sub-title,” if 
only as a counteraction to the efforts of some of our friends of 
the public press. I think it would be a real help, Passing 
near the Houses of Parliament some evening on your way to 
the kinema, your attention would be caught by a large illumin- 
ated sign, constantly changing. There you would read: ‘‘ The 
Prime Minister has not been very well brought up—but is 
doing his best.”” Or again: ‘We mean well, and intend no 
deliberate harm to the country.”” And again—in contradiction 
of rumours—‘‘ There will be no general election before Whit- 
suntide—at any rate ...’’ But I understand that you expect 
me to say something about the film-industry this evening. .. . 


Non Omnia’s speech had admirable touches of intro- 
spection, humour, and literature, but was defective 
in the right rhythm. The other Baldwinian speeches 
were less effective. 

The three best entries were imputed to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bridgeman. 
R. H. Pomfret, with Sir Austen, tried a difficult thing, 
and very nearly succeeded. ‘‘I do not joubt the 
ultimate issue of the conflict ’’—with the American 
films—was pleasing; and ‘‘ Let it not be matter for 
dismay among you that all further combinations of 
adjectives would seem to have been long exhausted, 
but take them up as your natural right, revivify them, 
bend them to the service of this infant industry, and 
the day will surely come. .. .”’ 
well with Mr. Lloyd George (a much easier subject, 
of course), faithfully reproducing the brief, colloquial 
sentences, the jokes about money, the quick turns, 
the sly references to people in the room and to Wales, 
the homely pictures and imaginary conversations 
which attest the dramatic and visualizing faculties. I 
trust, however, that I am right in recommending for 
the first prize Lester Ralph, whose brutal paragraph 
would never be detected as spurious in any collection 
of Mr. Bridgeman’s speeches, and who very cleverly 
conveys the real shrewdness which unveils the staccato 
vagrancy of the sentences. 
parody a tribute to Mr. Bridgeman. 
prize goes to M. E. Riley. 


The second 


FIRST PRIZE 


(Fragment—unflinchingly verbatim—from the speech 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty.) 


““. .. Why, yes, of course! My Right Honour- 
able friend—er—that is to say—the Very Venerable 
the—er—though I trust none the less my friend— 
reminds me that I have not as yet touched upon the 
economic aspects of the business. Well, after all, 
a mere million is no great matter. Not enough to 
make a song about, relatively speaking. I mean to 
say, you could not build much of a cruiser on twice 
the sum, or thereabouts; and though the value to the 
community of a British cruiser and a British Holly- 
wood are, perhaps, barely comparable—admirable 
idea, for all that, the British Hollywood—we must, 
as Lord Birkenhead and Jicks, I should say, the 
Home Secretary, point out, we must at all costs 
keep out the Reds and Bolshevists and Americans— 
and so forth, from the Government, I mean, the 
Country that it is my privilege to serve. Yes, thanks 
very much—no, a bit more water—Thanks. As I was 
saying, the suggestion of the need for the strictest 
scrutiny of economic—er—conditions in this new 
affair is, naturally, imperative; and here, perhaps, I 
may be considered as speaking with some little autho- 
rity. You may remember that recently I was able, 
by taking thought, as the saying is, to reduce the 
expenditure on the Naval Estimates by no less than 
One Hundred Thousand Pounds—no small matter 


M. E. Riley did very | 


In a manner I call this 
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where the needs of tne Empire entail the expenditure 
of a—er—fair number of Millions for our very safety 
—er—Singapore, and so on. Where was I? We 
protection of this new industry will be required, i 
doubt not; and I may assure you, here and now, that 
as far as it lies within my province—that is to Say, if 
I am at that time still honowred by His Majesty and 
the Country with the enjoyment of the post which | 
now, however inadequately, do my best to fill—such 
—er—such protection shall be forthcoming. There 
was a bit of a dust-up, you may remember, not go 
long ago, about an American firm getting a cheap 
advertisement through the unwitting co-operation of 
His Majesty’s Junior Service. Now, this is a British 
Firm; and therefore the more in need of—or rather, 
deserving of—such protection as the Navy can afford; 
and though the Navy has other calls, or rather might 
quite likely have other calls—for example, I am often 
asked by the Mayors of coast towns for a cruiser, or 
a squadron of destroyers or so, to enhance the local 
amenities, and that sort of thing, you know—er~in 
fact that demand will be met. In the event of our 
being called upon, that is, to provide an escort for 
some British film, from place to place, the escort, 
at least from the point of view of comparative value, 
will be adequate. I have not the figures with me, 
but at a rough guess I should say that a few miles 
of British cruisers cost appreciably more than a greater 
number of miles of Film. . . 
LESTER RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


Paropy or Part or sy Mr. Lioyp Georce 


When the laughter had subsided, Mr. Lloyd George con- 
tinued: ‘‘ But that story maligns my native land. We breed 
something besides goats in Wales, don’t we, Mr. Thomas? 
(Laughter). Oh! I know that Mr. Thomas will support me— 
sometimes. (Loud laughter.) But I must stop now. 

‘* Let me just say, in conclusion, as a kindly sort of man, 
grown old and grey—very grey (laughter) in the service of this 
great nation, and very proud to have that privilege (hear, hear); 
as an elder statesman who had no little share in guiding it 
through the greatest crisis of times historical—(hear, hear)—let 
me give a message of encouragement to Sir Moses Hirsch and 
his fellow-directors. 

“ Financially they have done well—very well. Their achieve- 
ment in attracting no less than one million pounds sterling of 
money is remarkable. Trust the British financier to get what 
he wants. Since Mr. Churchill got to know some of them— 
I mean, know them well, as I do—he has aged terribly. 
(Laughter.) 

‘What else should encourage Sir Moses? I will tell you. 
The company is British! The productions will be British! The 
art will be British! Three British things—all excellent. Three! 

‘‘ Let them challenge the World. Their competitors won't 
like. it. At least, those are my suspicions. (Laughter.) They 
are amazed, put out, perturbed, discomfited, alarmed. They 
had been saying gleefully, ‘ Old John Bull gives us the run of 
his big house. He lets us dump there all our rubbish—nasty, 
unwanted rubbish. Maybe he is on a journey—or, perchance, 
he sleepeth.’ So they come, these miserable wolves in lambs’ 
wool, but they find this time that the door is shut. They 
knock, and say, ‘ Hello! Hello!’ John calls out, ‘ What do 
you want?’ ‘Oh,’ they bleat, ‘oh, are you there?’ And 
John answers, ‘ Yes. All there! Go home!’ (Loud laughter.) 
And they went with their tails behind them. (Renewed laughter.) 

“Sir Moses, we know, is a staunch supporter of British art. 
He will give us our Shakespeare, and our Scott. And Dickens! 
And Thackeray! And Thomas Hardy! He will be supported 
by the finest body of actors and actresses in the world. There 
are some here to-night, I hope they will forgive my mention 
ing them, whose names are world-famous. There is Miss 
Thorndike! (Applause.) Mr. Ainley. (Applause.) Mr. 
Matheson Lang (applause) and others, absent, but not forgotten. 
There is that wonderful lady, Dame Ellen. Terry. 
applause. ) 

“We should be all right for scenarios. If there is any 
shortage occasionally, Mr. jWinston Churchill may oblige. 
(Laughter.) I see he consents, though with his wonted Y 
ness. (Loud laughter.) 

‘* Sir Moses, let us resolve this night to conquer the worl 
with British films! Send them to Holland, to France, 1 
little Monaco, and, if Mussolini is in a good temper, to Italy. 
They shall consolidate our Empire, and promote its destiny 
Divine. 

Ladies and Gentlemen—Sir Moses Hirsch! 

M. E, Rey 
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Nature, and gains access only to our coarser _ = pleasures 
in its stead... The human instinct of self-preservation 

BACK NUMBERS—XX 


which have dropped into neglect but are sure 

of attention from some later generation I place 
very nearly first ‘ The New Lucian,’ of H. D. Traill. 
It is extremely difficult to say how far a book is un- 
known to the small critical public. In one circle a 
book may be barely known by name, in another it may 
be the object of a cult. But, if I may judge from my 
own experience, ‘ The New Lucian ’ is about as little 
known to-day as any work of high merit could be. 
For years I have dinned its claims into the ears of 
all literary persons who would listen, and of the many 
I have worried with eulogies of it only one or two 
under the age of forty have pretended to any know- 
ledge of it. 


\ MONG the twenty books of the Victorian age 


* 
* 


Traill was of those who pour their talents into 
journalism and leave only a vague legend. The gods 
had given him almost everything, and he had ac- 
quired much of what was not given him. He had 
gcholarship, wit, pugnacity, lucidity, am admirable 
contempt for the emotions and opinions of the mob, 
an extraordinary mimetic faculty. What proportion 
of his work he signed I am not prepared to guess, 
but there were very few writers of his period who 
less needed to sign what they wrote. That some- 
times almost Swiftian writing was easily to be iden- 
tified, not by tricks of style but by the peculiar tone 
and the ironical composure. And ‘ The New Lucian ’ 
was but the quintessence of an enormous mass of 
work in which contemporary problems, political and 
literary, were looked at from points of view other 
than contemporary, with the detachment of a scholar 
who knew precisely when similar follies had been 
prevalent. 


* 
* * 


In one sense, Traill had very little literary ambi- 
tion. He was, first of all, a journalist, content that 
the thing which had served its immediate purpose 
should perish. But when he wrote his masterpiece 
he entered into competition directly, it might be said, 
not only with Lucian himself but with Plato, Erasmus, 
St. Evremond, Berkeley, Landor, and indirectly with 
Pascal and Swift. Yet, and this is part of the trouble 
with his book, he did not cease to be a journalist. 
He put into many of his dialogues references to con- 
temporary events and tendencies which are already 
far from easy to explain, and which, when the book 
comes into its own, will necessitate a multitude of 
footnotes—a prospect not hidden from the fellow 
Saturday Reviewer who dealt with the book on its ap- 
pearance in 1884. ‘‘ Personally we should not care 
to edit it for the use of the twenty-first century with- 


out, on an average, a page of footnotes to a page of 
text.’’ 


* 
* * 


A great obstacle in the way of those, if indeed 
there be more propagandists in this cause than the 
present writer, who would popularize the book. But 
the fit reader who has once tasted ‘ The New Lucian ’ 
will return to it again and again, undeterred by the 
difficulties which its journalistic allusiveness presents. 
It is a book of which it is hardly possible to give a 
fair sample without immensely lengthy quotation. But 
take this from the dialogue of Plato and Landor : 


Wheresoever in the world a people has passed under the 
sway of England, their lives, in becoming more abundant, have 
ceased to satisfy their ideals. We have broken in upon the 
secular calm of ancient and outworn civilizations, and over 
minds which once reposed in a passive and incurious content- 
ment we have cast the spell of our own unsatisfied longings. 
The savage whom we tame unlearns his simple delight in 


will not long tolerate such a dominion as this; the human 
yearning after gladness will rise up in rebellion against it, 
and we are bound therefore in common prudence to seek the 
Hellenic spirit and ensue it, reverently striving, if haply it 
may admit us to its inspiring vision of the beautiful, and yield 
up to us the secret of its immortal joy. 
* 
* 


The thought there is a politician’s, and Traill was 
eminently a political thinker, a Conservative in life and 
literature, however, even more than in politics. The 
very few who trouble themselves about the author- 
ship of unsigned articles in papers know in what 
manner he dealt with the great political questions of 
his day in the SaturDay and many other papers. Or- 
thodoxy was quite impossible for him. As there 
were strong men before Agamemnon, so there were 
unorthodox Tories before Traill; and indeed it is one 
of the glories of Conservatism that it allows of more 
unorthodoxy than Liberalism or Labour. But Boling- 
broke and Disraeli, with whom we boldly compared 
him in 1884, were after all more or less democratic : 
Traill, whose prejudice against Disraeli was perhaps 
his greatest weakness, was uncompromisingly hos- 
tile to democracy. Nothing more pungent has ever 
been written against Disraeli than the criticism which 
Traill put into the mouth of Peel in his imaginary 
conversation between those statesmen. 


* 
* * 


All the same, and largely because I find myself 
monotonously agreeing with Traill in regard to major 
political issues, it is to the non-political dialogues that 
I return most often. The most revealing, perhaps, is 
that between Lucian and Pascal. Dramatically, it 
may leave something to be desired, but it tells us much 
of Traill himself. Dwelling on the obvious enough 
difference between pre-Christian and Christian thought, 
Traill insinuates with rare dexterity his doubt whether 
the world is any better for having acquired a con- 
sciousness of sin. The Sterne and Thackeray is 
weakened by Traill’s bias; surely, we feel, Thackeray 
could have made out a better case for himself, and 
not all our pleasure in the happy reproduction of 
Sterne can blind us to the absurdity of presenting 
Thackeray as devoid of effective argument. Another 
defective conversation is that in which Lucretius, Paley 
and Darwin are the speakers. That Lucretius should 
be so taciturn is utterly inexcusable. 

* 
* * 


The dialogue in which Dr. Johnson superficially 
damages Coleridge is in its sort a masterpiece, since 
it at once indicates where Coleridge was weak and 
the irrelevance of such criticism as an eighteenth-cen- 
tury mind might bring against him, and the conclu- 
sion is delicious. But for sheer skill in characteriza- 
tion it may be that the best thing in the whole book 
is the Morny, Gambetta and Blanqui. There, if you 
seek it, is the art of making each speaker say things 
more precisely expressive of character than anything 
to be found in his historically reported utterances. 


* 
* * 


But it is not of particular successes or failures that 
] wished to write. Rather would I urge the claims 
of an extraordinary, a shamefully neglected book. 
One admirer of it used to keep it on a shelf that held 
Peacock and the first and finest book written by 
W. H. Mallock, and in so doing he was not wrong. 
The book must have been very dear to its author; 
he made it, in a singularly affecting dedication, his 
gift to his wife. There will always be some to whom 
it is hardly less dear. 

STET. 
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REVIEWS 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN 
By FLINDERS PETRIE 


The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen. By Howard 
Carter. Vol. II. Cassell. 31s. 6d. 


HIS continuation of the account by Dr. Carter 

of his unparalleled discovery, is a most welcome 
anticipation of the monumental publication, which is 
due in the distant future after all has been examined. 
It describes the difficulties of the work, for the in- 
terest of the public, and is also sufficient for most 
requirements of archeology. Thus it is the best and 
fullest compromise that could be made, in view of the 
urgent demands on the author’s time, amid his long 
years of work in clearing out and conserving such an 
immense mass of treasures. The photographs by Mr. 
Burton are excellent in showing detail and in their 
equal lighting, while many of them charmingly 
render the artistic impress of the originals. 

The subject of this volume is the clearing of the 
shrines and sarcophagus, the opening of the coffins, 
and account of the body. There is also a short 
chapter on the State chariots. A large part of the 
work consists of the appendices on the detailed ex- 
amination of the mummy by Dr. Derry, the chemistry 
and materials by Mr. Lucas, Dr. Alex. Scott, and 
Dr. Plenderleith, and the botany of the wreaths by 
Prof. Newberry. This background of the material 
facts is thus well described. 

The labour of removing the four successive shrines, 
which enclosed the burial, was most tedious; it 
needed incessant enterprise in meeting difficulties, 
much mechanical skill and physical strain, with con- 
stant vigilance for the preservation of fragile decora- 
tion on such heavy masses. The shrines were built 
of thick oak planking, and the original eighty sec- 
tions, when separated, weighed up to three-quarters 
of a ton each. They were covered with tender gilding 


and inlays, which had to be strengthened and pre-. 


served as they came to light. The structures were 
joined by tongues of wood, or of metal, which had 
to be removed; while the whole work was done in a 
few feet of space, in a close chamber at a heat of 
eighty degrees—the sort of place which most people 
find oppressive in ten minutes of idleness, whereas 
the strenuous work here lasted for three months. 
There has never been so hard a task of conservation. 
Had the shrines been left in place, they would inevit- 
ably have been destroyed at some time by plunderers, 
in order to reach the burial, and any amount of tun- 
nelling would have been repaid by the four or five 
hundredweight of gold which enveloped the body. 
In death, as in life, the saying of Epictetus is true that 
when a man saith he hath treasures, then treasures 
have him. The humble pauper is left undisturbed, 
while kings and counsellors of the earth, who built 
desolate places for themselves, have scarcely ever 
escaped the spoiler. 

Besides the astonishing work of the gold portrait 
head-piece, there were also many fine objects on the 
body, including the set of amulets and the three large 
falcon and vulture collars, with their dozens of inlaid 
plates threaded together; they are, perhaps, the finest 
instances of rich, harmonious, subdued colour. For 
the first, and probably the only, time we have before 
us the full magnificence of the funeral of an Egyptian 
king. The reflection forces itself, how were all these 
objects made between the time of death and the clos- 
ing of the tomb? The portrait bust suits the age of 
eighteen, indicated by the condition of the bones. It 
cannot have been made much before. Yet what long 
time and care would be needed to prepare all this gor- 
geousness? A year would seem but short for the 


execution of such works, and can we Suppose that 
the burial was delayed so long? We have no intima. 
tion of a long lying-in-state, or of preliminary burial 
of other kings. The rate at which fine work could 
be produced we know to have been surprising; py, 
even the recorded rapidity of obelisk engraving jg 
equalled by the jeweller’s more delicate task. 

Among the notable things was an iron dagger with 
granulated gold handle inlaid, and a gold sheath, Vv 
rarely have iron weapons been found so early; the 
metal was bright and clean, and is said to be “ te, 
sembling steel.’’ Is it steel? A trial by a magnet 
would show at once if it retained magnetism ike 
steel. The Assyrians knew steel long before iron 
was common in Egypt, and it may have been pro- 
duced almost as soon as iron. Another puzzle was 
the Y-shaped gold amulet, which is probably of the 
same meaning as the Y bandage, a constant feature 
in later wrappings. The carbonization of the wrap. 
pings, reducing them to a kind of organized soot, js 
attributed to the effect of the unguents. But the rea| 
cause is probably to be sought otherwhere. Complete 
examples of this rotting are common on poor mun. 
mies of the twenty-third dynasty, and the whole mass 
of a great bundle of a first dynasty, found in a basket 
coffin, was reduced to black tinder. In neither case 
were unguents likely to have been used. 

After any number of details which this amazing 
discovery presents, there remain the imponderabilia, 
How does all this touch the modern individual? Dr, 
Carter does not hesitate to express himself in a pre. 
face and an introduction, besides many emotional ex- 
pressions elsewhere. He rightly and indignantly re. 
bukes all the absurd tattle about psychic influences, 
which are the dram-drinking of a generation soaked 
in jazz and folly. His personal feelings on coming 
thus in such intimate contact with another world, and 
with a crisis in the great past, are expressed with 
restraint; yet, as no two people would feel in the 
same way, this is risky ground. In some, the in 
timacy would bring up a warmer sense of personality; 
in others, the purely historic feeling would render the 
operator a more passive agent of the disclosures. We 
are but acting a course of duty assigned to us by the 
opportunities given to us. Dr. Carter also has some 
pages rebuking those who are blind to Egyptian art. 
In an age of cubism it is hypocritical to worry about 
all our old conventions not being evident in Egypt. 
Art is but the expression of an artist’s insight infect- 
ing other minds, and in Egypt it has given us one of 
the grandest expressions in harmony with its own 
country. Unfortunately Tut-Ankh-Amen lived at the 
decadent end of the third or fourth of the periods of 
art, which were each less substantial than those be 
fore. The work which has now come to light was far 
exceeded in every respect by the earlier ages; yet, 
as it stands before us, where is the artist at present 
who could monumentalize a living youth with mort 
vitality than springs before us in the frontispiece 
this book? All thanks to those who have thus placed 
a great past within our reach. 


JAMES BRYCE 


James Bryce (Viscount Bryce of Dechmonl, 
O.M.). By the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 
Macmillan. vols. 32s. 


HERE is something a little awe-inspiring, almost 

intimidating, about the placidity of mind and 
in which Bryce lived his long and useful life. A 
generation that has been brought up among t 
sternest and ugliest realities in life, and that bids 
fair to be faced with them until the grave buries hopes 
and ideals and disillusionment in a common oblivion, 
may be forgiven a want of sympathy with so serene 
an existence. 
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Yet twenty years ago, before the cataclysm of the 
war upset the standards of conduct. and judgment 
that had been so rigidly established by the Victorians, 
James Bryce would have been thought a fortunate 
man. He was born of Scoto-Ulster parentage in Bel- 
fast in 1838, and from his ancestors he inherited that 

uncommon combination of gifts—a first-rate in- 
tellect and a magnificent physique. Scarcely one of 
his more immediate relatives died before the ’eighties, 
and Bryce himself was eighty-four when ‘“‘ on that 
soft winter night with the stars shining brightly over 
sea and coast he died quietly in sleep.’’ ‘‘ The Ulster 
Scots,’’ writes Mr. Fisher, ‘‘ are proverbially a tough 
race’; and James Bryce was as ‘‘ tough ’’ in mind 
as he was in body. ‘‘ There is a story of the boy of 
ight insisting on sitting next his Uncle John (the 
Headmaster of the Belfast Academy) during a long 
drive in an Irish car, in order that he might question 
him on the British Constitution. Uncle John was the 
frst of a long line of patients of every race and 
tongue who were in due course called on to pay their 
tribute to the same vast and eager curiosity.’’ This 
unguenchable thirst for knowledge of every kind, 
combined with a remarkably retentive memory, made 
of Bryce a walking encyclopedia in his old age. As 
he was ever ready to pour forth the accumulated 
stores of his knowledge, he not infrequently earned 
for himself the amused impatience of men with a less 
profound respect for learning for its own sake. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was found: 

chuckling one day after a Cabinet meeting. He said: We had 

a very all-round discussion, the Morocco question, the Near 

East, the Armenian question, and constant talk about places 

not marked on the map. But James Bryce was always ready. 

He knew every place, how to get there, how long it took 

you to get to the railroad, and how to cross the desert by 

camels, and the rest of it. Just as we were rising, Herbert 

Gladstone told us about a lady who had been arrested in 

Regent Street on a charge of loitering and soliciting. Bryce 

cleared his throat and began: ‘‘ When I leave the House at 

night. 1 often walk home by Regent Street.’ Here I put my 
hand on his shoulder and said: ‘‘ My dear Bryce, you must 
allow us to know something about Regent Street.’’ 

Richly endowed with health and brains Bryce went 
from strength to strength throughout the decades that 
intervened between his Oxford career and the crown- 
ing achievement of his life, his tenure of the Embassy 
at Washington. At twenty-six he placed himself in 
the front rank of European scholarship with the pub- 
lication of that still living tour de force ‘ The Holy 
Roman Empire.’ At thirty-one he was offered and 
accepted the Regius Chair of Civil Law at Oxford— 
an almost unique distinction for a man of his age. 
With the appearance of ‘ The American Common- 
wealth’ in 1888 Bryce passed another milestone on 
the road to fame. His appointment in 1907 to be 
Ambassador at Washington was the logical conse- 
quence of the writing of that book, and one of the 
happiest experiments ever made in filling a great 
diplomatic post with one who was not a diplomat 
ala carriére. His success in America was largely due 
to the fact that, as President Lowell expressed it, 
“he set himself to charm a people.’’ When at the 
age of seventy-five he returned from Washington it 
might have been thought that Bryce would at last 
take life easily. Far from it. The last years of a 
life that had been filled with effort beyond the capacity 
or desire of any ordinary man were devoted to be- 
queathing to posterity what his biographer truly 
styles “‘ a wonderful legacy of political wisdom ” in 
two learned volumes entitled, ‘ Modern Democracies.’ 
Nor with the arrival of old age had Bryce’s hand lost 
any of its strength : ‘‘ The Bryce of ‘ Modern Democ- 
facies’ is the Bryce of the ‘ American Common- 
Wealth,’ inexhaustible in toil, zealous for truth, care- 
less of rhetorical effect, interested in minutie, alert 
to the play of political forces, fair-minded and cauti- 
ous, always preferring, if the choice be offered, safety 
to sensation, platitude to paradox.’’ A safe man; a 
Successful man; a deservedly happy man. Yet, as 


Mr. Fisher admits, a member of ‘‘ the serious 
brigade.”’ 

Mr. Fisher reveais himself a skilled, sympathetic, 
and always interesting biographer. If there is a 
criticism to be made of his work, it is also in a 
measure a Criticism of his subject: Did Bryce merit 


a two-volume biography? It is for posterity to say. 


LE NID DE PAULINE 
The Paris Embassy, 1814-1920. By Beckles 
Willson. Fisher Unwin. 25s. 


F houses have souls, as we are often told, there 

seems no better way of studying a period or an 
episode in history than through the medium of some 
typical house. But there are houses that lack persona- 
lity, as human beings sometimes do. Such a house 
is the British Embassy building in Paris. It is a house 
that one remembers, having once seen it, a notable 
work of architecture (by an almost unknown archi- 
tect), a house of a period (1723) when building was 
a living art, a house of lovely lines and curved court- 
yards and mellow, gracious colouring. Indeed, the 
real truth is that it is too charming by half. It 
suggests an atmosphere of femininity, most unsuitable 
and even dangerous in diplomatic work. Important 
and serious personages walk in and out all day, but 
they cannot prevent it from looking friendly. It 
smiles upon the world, yet retires within itself, with 
a kind of secretiveness that may—who knows ?—have 
something to do with that legend of perfide Albion. 
The trouble is not only with the architecture, but 
with the very atmosphere of the place. 

Who is responsible for this? The house has cer- 
tainly not acquired such strange characteristics from 
our ambassadors, who have lived there ever since the 
Duke of Wellington bought it for the purpose in 1814. 
In the previous century, from 1723 to 1803, its occu- 
pants were noble, but undistinguished. Alas! the 
secret is not far to seek. Between 1803 and 1814 this 
was the residence of that deplorable character, Pauline, 
Princess Borghese, prettiest and wickedest of the 
Bonapartes. Here Pauline received her lovers, when 
poor Borghese was absent at the front. Here she 
took those famous milk baths—for which twenty litres 
were delivered every day at the door of the present 
Embassy. We even know which bathroom it was! 
Here she made her well-known answer to someone 
who inquired whether she had not found it embarrass- 
ing sitting to an artist in the nude. ‘‘ Oh no,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘ the room was quite warm.’’ Houses, 
perhaps, are susceptible. At any rate, it was Pauline, 
of all its occupants, who imposed her personality upon 
this house. Her spirit, as the witty Lord Dufferin 
once agreeably informed a delegation of Noncon- 
formist divines, ‘‘ permeates the place.’’ It is amusing 
to think of that stout and rather shy Victorian 
bachelor, Lord Lyons (Ambassador from 1867 to 1887) 
showing visitors round, pointing out historic rooms, 
but never quite escaping from Pauline. Mr. Beckles 
Willson goes a step further : 

Since her time [he says] no fewer than fourteen British 
Ambassadors, in the long line of diplomatic succession, have 
dwelt within this building: they have slept in Pauline’s 
resplendent bed-chamber; they have, in moments of relaxa- 
tion, often moralized on her personality and history. Is it 
then surprising that they should have discovered in her a 
charming analogue to France herself—that country whose 
amity they have spent laborious days and nights in cultivating? 
Pauline was beautiful, she was intelligent, she was capricious, 
she was passionate, she was vain. She had, says Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, many lovers, but a constant and enduring love for a 
single being—herself. It needs, then, no licence to extrava- 
gant post-prandial oratory to compare the spirit of Pauline 
with the spirit of Marianne. 

It is only fair to add, however, that Mr. Beckles 
Willson himself is remarkably successful in escaping 
from Pauline. He leaves her definitely behind him at 
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page 46, and thereafter confines himself to a lively 
enough but businesslike narrative of Franco-British 
diplomatic relations down to our own time, drawing 
his facts chiefly from ambassadorial dispatches and 
private letters, and showing us events as the Ambas- 
sador personally saw them, or as they might be 
observed from the windows of the Ambassador’s house. 
He nearly always manages to keep the Embassy in the 
picture—the splendid balls in Lady Granville’s time, 
her rivalry with Lady Stuart, the civil marriage of 
W. M. Thackeray, Cobden’s political mission, the 
noise and excitement of the Commune, the French 
crowds outside shouting ‘‘ A bas!’’ one day and 
‘ Vive!’ the next; finally, the war, with the debon- 
air Lord Bertie dashing in and out, and the sound of 
Big Bertha’s shells falling in the near-by suburbs. 
It is only when Mr. Willson stays too long away 
from the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré that his book 
becomes a little dull. 

His character sketches of the different Ambassadors 
are always shrewd, outspoken, and neatly contrasted. 
Glancing through the list, it would appear that, in 
despair of ever really understanding the tastes of our 
Allies, we have made it a matter of policy to offer 
them as varied a menu as possible. 

But on one point Mr. Willson will admit no doubt. 
The Franco-British Entente may receive shocks, but it 
will not and cannot be broken. It is too obviously 
necessary to civilization. And that, after all, brings 
us back to le nid de Pauline; for Mr. Willson has 
discovered in a letter of hers, written in 1813 and 
announcing her intention of reuniting her different 
jewels in one case, ‘‘a not infelicitous allegory,’ 
pointing to the inevitability of an alliance which to 
outsiders may sometimes appear to be ill-assorted, 
and, from the gestures of the partners, to be proceed- 
ing not too amicably. Similarity of temperament, 
smoothness of relationship, has never been held to be 
the best foundation for a happy marriage. In Mr. 
Willson’s book there are many illustrations of that 
homely truth. 

This book is well printed and brightly illustrated. 
The index, on the other hand, is more than usually 
futile. It does not even mention Fashoda—but perhaps 
that was only Mr. Willson’s tact. 


Oscar Browning. By H. E. Wortham. Con- 
stable. 16s. 


M®: WORTHAM has discharged with frankness 
and tact the heavy duty laid upon him of dis- 
tinguishing the Oscar Browning of history from the 
‘*O. B.”’ of legend. At last we are given what ap- 
pears to be the full story of the troubles at Eton, the 
happier days at King’s and the last and picturesque 
phase in Rome. By this excellently written study we 
are enabled to understand the relation of the actual 
to the legendary figure, and to feel some sympathy 
with both sides in the unhappy quarrel with Dr. 
Hornby. There can be no doubt that whether at| Eton 
or Cambridge Oscar Browning was a great teacher. 
It is equally clear that he was not a great historian. 
On the vexed question of the rights and wrongs of 
the disputes which led to his dismissal from the school 
he had served with such enthusiasm and vision, this 
book enables us to judge with more confidence than 
has hitherto been possible. The world in general, it 
may be objected, has little or no concern with the 
domestic history and personal squabbles of even the 
greatest of public schools. In the case of Browning, 
however, the issue was forced upon the public. There 
was even a debate in Parliament. Mr. Wortham, in 
telling the story so candidly, makes it fairly easy to 
conclude that while Browning was treated with great 
injustice and placed under the shadow of baseless in- 
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sinuations, yet at the same time one at least of his 
methods of promoting reform was perhaps open to 
objection, though the authorities never took their 
stand on this, the only ground on which it seems they 
could have found fault with Browning, if we except 
the admitted fact that he ‘‘ was not pre-eminent at 
his work in school” in the narrow sense. Though, 
apart from his occasional acceptance of ‘ conf. 
dences,’’ his relations with the boys seem to have been 
not only unobjectionable but extremely commendable 
in the judgment of almost everyone except Dr. Hornby, 
it was their unusual nature which was chiefly respon. 
sible for the final breach and the cloud under which 
he left Eton. 

The actual end came through bickerings and 
explosions about technicalities. | Browning seems 
to have had the better case, but, as almost ip. 
variably happens in such disputes, the Governing Body 
supported the Headmaster, whose charges were never 
revealed and thus irrefutable. The chief cause of the 
perpetual suspicion and distrust with which he was 
regarded by Dr. Hornby in the last period of his fif. 
teen years at Eton was his attempt to minimize ath. 
leticism, to make a place in the school for modern 
studies and, his most ambitious project, to make his 
house resemble the homes of the boys rather than 
a school. A certain obtuseness where his own inter- 
ests were concerned resulted in the school’s loss of 
her most successful and popular teacher. 

In the long second chapter of Oscar Browning's 
life, his forty years at King’s, it is less easy to dis- 
tinguish the real from the legendary. Whatever the 
attitude of undergraduates, his fellow dons treated 
him seriously. Though in so many ways a comic 
figure his influence and his insight seem to have been 
remarkable. His rolling gait, his queer figure, his 
passion for the great, his apparent egotism, com- 
bined to produce a unique result having that slight 
improbability which so often distinguishes the actual. 

‘* A strenuous sloth ’’ has been called his greatest 
gift. ‘‘ I didn’t know, O. B.,’’ said a friend once, 
‘* that Charles XII campaigned in Siberia ’’—as ap- 
parently he did throughout the whole of one of O. B.'s 
books. ‘‘Oh!’’ said O. B., ‘‘ merely a misprint for 
I never read proofs.’’ Among the many 
other stories the one we like best is the following, 
which reveals the pleasant malice O. B. could some- 
times achieve. A young man came to him begging, 
saying that he was stranded and required a pound 
to pay for his ticket to Liverpool, where, he asserted, 
his home was. O. B. heard the story, took the 
beggar to the station, bought a ticket, and refused to 
leave him till he departed in the train for Liverpool. 
** Yet,’’ said Browning afterwards, ‘‘ such are the 
unaccountable workings of the human mind that the 
expression on his face showed rather disgust than 
gratitude.”’ 

Of all Browning’s disappointed ambitions that of 
being accepted as a serious historian was perhaps in 
his later life the greatest. One reason for this has 
appeared. His mind was remarkable for breadth 
rather than depth. There is something almost pathetic 
about him as he learns his fortieth language or pro- 
duces yet another book which will fail to make his 
reputation. If he was not one of the greatest of his- 
torians, he was certainly an outstanding teacher. This, 
neither his apparent egotism nor his love of the great 
world can obscure. Mr. Wortham brings out his 
absurdities and his greatness; he also lets us see that 
there was a courage founded on despair. 


q{ Mr. Edward Shanks and Mr. L. P. Hartley are 
away. On their return they will resume their articles 
in the Saturpay REVIEW. 
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HINTERLAND OF BOHEMIA 
The Left Bank. By Jean Rhys. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


NE of the experiences of which I never tire is to 

open the Paris Edition of the Chicago Herald or 
the New York Tribune at the social news and to read 
how the Van Oppendycks gave a ‘ varnishing ” at 
their luxurious studio on the Left Bank last evening, 
at which everybody who is anybody in the artistic 
life of the Quarter was present—Elmer P. Huggins, 
Mrs. Clara Dillson Billups, Yurt Ganzmann, Jr. (just 
back from New York), Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow B. 
Van Groop, Elsa Tomkins Miffin . . . everybody. 
Meditating these things I realize once more that 
there exists on the Left Bank a little foreign world, 
enclosed, wealthy, ruthlessly artistic, self-contained, 
proprietorial, self-satisfied, and as unknown to the 
natives as if it were a colony on the moon. This 
is not decrying the Van Oppendycks: Chester Van 
Oppendyck is a painter of some reputation in the 
advanced section of Greenwich Village, and Elsa 
Tomkins Miffin’s poems are known and quoted 
through three States. What is interesting—I note 
the fact and leave it—is that the Van Oppendycks 
and their circle have stridently adopted the Quarter, 
but the Quarter remains entirely unaware. Et 
tenebre eam non comprehenderunt. 

Before opening Miss Rhys’s book I had for a mo- 
ment the familiar sinking feeling which comes on 
glancing into Brentano’s window in the Avenue de 
’Opéra and observing the sweetish ranks of 
‘Exquisite Umbrias’ and ‘ Provencal Pilgrimages’ 
and ‘ Loungings in the Latin Quarter.’ Happily, 
only for one moment. In a single sentence Miss 
Rhys proves her metal: ‘* She believed that Mont- 
parnasse, that stronghold of the British and American 
middle classes, was a devil of a place and what 
Montmartre used to be.” 

These—the Smythes and the Van Oppendycks—are 
the Bohemians, with their comfortable bank-balances 
and rather glassy eyes, who have displaced on Mont- 
parnasse the disreputable, eccentric, financially un- 
stable, and rather odd native poets and painters of 
the immediate pre-war period whose adventures M. 
Francis Carco has recently gathered together in ‘ De 
Montmartre au Quartier Latin.”* For the Anglo- 
Saxon the Déme and the Rotonde have been enlarged 
and made dreadful with jazz and electric light, and 
the Closerie des Lilas, where Paul Fort held his court 
of roaring poets, is become a shining desert. 

In this collection of vivid, nervous sketches, some 
the swiftest, lightest thumb-nail and others deeply cut, 
there is no gush. Some of them, coming after Mr. 
Ford Madox Ford’s slightly mellifluous preface, are 
like a blow in the eye. For example, the simple end- 
ing of a story told by a girl over a couple of kiimmels 
at the Déme: 

She powdered her face, pulled her hat over her eyes and 
got up. She said: 

“ Well, I’ve got to go and meet my Arab. D’you know my 
Arab? He’s got a beauty spot on his left cheek like somebody 
out of the Thousand and One Nights. Awfully good-looking. 
But a bit of a rotter on the quiet, I should think. . . . Good- 
bye, my dear. Sorry I cried—idiotic to cry.” 

I watched her red hat in the sun as she crossed the 
Boulevard. 

And this, the end of a Sidi, an Arab, in prison: 

Then a cry, half astounded, half annoyed : 

“ M——! Il a clamsé, le Bicot!’’ (He’s kicked the 
bucket.) Then No. 54, horrified, knew that his beautiful 
neighbour was dead. He began to imagine those big laughing 
eyes, which had been full of images of the vivid colours and 
the hot light of Morocco, closing on the cold, sombre walls of 
a French prison, the untidy, dirty bed, the fat fist, black- 
nailed, the red, furious face and the loose mouth that spat 
curses of a Roumi functionary. 

The form of Miss Rhys’s studies is purely French, 
both in balance and in strict economy of the descrip- 
tive. They begin (as Mr. Madox Ford justly 
observes) where they should, and end exactly when 


* Albin Michel, ed. |1927. 
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position of the great Nonconformist. 


their job is done. They are French in their poise, 
directness, and clarity. They are unequal, and the 
jerky false-primitive of the Vienna series I find per- 
sonally a little tiresome : 


However, I explained (after two sniffs) to Fischl. 

He was quite a sport, undid the mosquito net, and lent me 
his enormous hanky. 

Then he said he was dying to kiss the back of my neck. 

It was amusing golf—and we played several times. 

He was tall and large with a bushy moustache and a beaky 
nose, old or childish. 


This is unworthy of a writer so equipped. For the 
rest, one gets nothing but pleasure from her quick, 
vivid, bitterish pictures, lit by flashes of anger, and 
warmed by sympathy without sentiment. I gather 
that Miss Rhys is very young; but she has propor- 
tion. Writers of the Van Oppendyck circle know for 
the most part two media only in dealing with Paris 
and its inhabitants: the one treacle, the other blood. 
One would like Miss Rhys to tackle the Van Oppen- 
dycks and the Smythes, conquerors of Montparnasse, 
at full length. D. B. WynpHam-Lewis 


BAXTER UNDER THE CROSS 


The Reverend Richard Baxter Under the Cross. 

By Frederick J. Powicke. Cape. 15s. 

IKE its predecessor, the second volume of this 

life of Baxter is learned rather than inspired. Here 
we have the story of his life from the ejection in 1662 
to his death in 1691, years when, being silenced, he 
was indeed ‘‘ under the Cross,’’ He was one of the 
first as he was one of the greatest of the victims of 
the persecution which accompanied the restoration of 
the Stuarts, the Church, and the landed gentry. The 
real motive of persecution at this time, however, was 
less religious than political, and a religious test was 
imposed to secure the elimination of political oppo- 
nents. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters in the present 
volume are those on Baxter’s churchmanship, and 
on ‘* Baxterianism,’’ which help to elucidate the exact 
His views seem 
to be a blend of Luther, Calvin, and Amyraldus. It is 
striking to find him condemning the judicious Hooker 
for holding that the king receives his power from the 
people. To him the kingly office was divine and 
carried with it the headship alike of Church and State. 
But it was his theology which chiefly helped to create 
a Baxterian School. Here his debt to Amyraldus is 
conspicuous. The latter, according to Dr. Powicke, 
rescued the essential doctrine of Calvin’s Institute 
from the perversion of Predestination to which a 
second-rate metaphysic had condemned it in the six- 
teenth century. Not Predestination but ‘‘ the thought 
of the purpose of God moving slowly down the ages’’ 
is the distinctive conception of Calvin if we accept 
Amyraldus. Redemption, however, has a universal 
reference only hypothetically; only to the elect is it 
practical and real. With an inconsistency which does 
credit to his humanity, though not to his theology, 
Baxter was oblivious of the hypothetical element when 
he preached. In practice he made the common-sense 
assumption that men are masters of their fate. To 
rebut charges of inconsistency he fell back on a 
doctrine of sufficient grace which is compared with 
the ‘‘ inner light ’’ of the Friends. But in many ways 
Baxter’s thought is rather akin to that of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, more especially in his doctrine of 
reason. ‘* God,’”’ he writes, ‘‘ hath made Reason 
essential to our nature: it is not our weakness but 
our natural excellency, and his image on our nature.’’ 

Baxter’s virtues and faults are easily seen. He was 
impatient, tactless, prone to overdo things. His 
iudgment was not infrequently at fault. Titus Oates 
he thought had really revealed a widespread plot. On 
the other hand, as Dr. Powicke points out in a candid 
survey of his character, he had great qualities : sim- 
plicity, high motive and a great spirit. It is lament- 
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able to have to note the contrast with the character of 
his judge when he was brought to trial. The 
charge was that in a book entitled ‘ Paraphrase with 
Notes on the New Testament’ he had ‘ meant to 
scandalize the Governors of the Church of England,”’ 
the sentence, a heavy fine and imprisonment till it was 
paid. The judge was the notorious Jeffreys, Lord 
Chief Justice. When Baxter applied for more time to 
prepare his defence Jeffreys cried out in a passion: 
‘* T will not give him a minute’s time more to save his 
life. We have had to do with other sorts of persons, 
but now we have a saint to deal with; and I know how 
to deal with saints as well as sinners. Yonder stands 
Oates in the pillory and he says he suffers for the 
Truth, and so says Baxter; but if Baxter did but stand 
on the other side of the pillory with him, 1 would say 
two of the greatest rogues and rascals in the kingdom 
stood there.’’ The farce of the trial, however, has 
become classical. It was thus men suffered when a 
theological opinion was a political event. 


THE ‘“‘ CARTHAGINIAN PEACE ”’ 


By Alcide 
E. W.  Dickes. 


A Frenchman Looks at the Peace. 
Ebray. Translated by 
Kegan Paul. 16s. 


ALCIDE EBRAY’S thesis that the 
e ‘‘ Carthaginian Peace of M. Clemenceau ”’ 
(as Mr. Keynes styled it) was incompatible with 
the Fourteen Points propounded by President 
Wilson and agreed to by both the Allies and 
the Germans in the Armistice terms. In _ sup- 
port of this not very subtle proposition M. Ebray 
brings forward a wealth of evidence culled for the 
most part from the speeches of leading American and 
European statesmen. He thus arrives at the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ the peace was concluded in violation of 
the Wilsonian principles, and notably of the Four- 
teen Points, of which the benefit was promised to the 
vanquished before they laid down their arms; that 
the Peace was thus an unjust one; that after its con- 
clusion its stipulations were violated, notably by 
France in the Ruhr, just as the Wilsonian principles 
had been violated; and that the Peace terms were 
thus unjustly applied.’? From this it is but a single 
step to the demand for a revision of the Treaty with 
which M. Ebray concludes his book. 
Whether or not it was worth while to write such 
a book may be left aside as a moot point. Granted 
that it was, then certainly M. Ebray deserves credit 
for the clear and restrained manner in which he has 
drawn up what is in fact a very formidable indict- 
ment of the policy pursued by MM. Poincaré and 
Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and, in a lesser 
degree, President Wilson, at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. He does not even hesitate to apply the 
‘terrible but just ’’ word felony to the action of 
France in Germany in 1919. But he descends to 
mere dialectics when he endeavours to establish a 
distinction between the “‘ illegal ’’ Government of 
M. Clemenceau and the normal constitutional govern- 
ment of France in days of peace; and to make of 
that distinction a reason for absolving the French 
nation from all responsibility for the ‘‘ unjust 
peace.’’ No Government in Europe governed along 
strictly constitutional lines throughout the entire 
course of the war, and the fact that the French 
Chamber went on arbitrarily prolonging its own life 
after May, 1918, cannot be held to invalidate all 
M. Clemenceau’s acts, including the signature of the 
Treaty of Versailles, subsequent to that date. If the 
conditions imposed upon Germany and her Allies in 
that Treaty had been in opposition to the whole- 
hearted desires of the French nation, M. Clemenceau 
with all his skill could not have forced them upon the 
acceptance of France. What blame there is must be 
shared in by the French people themselves. 


NEW FICTION 


By ELIZABETH BIBESCO 
The Old Countess. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 


Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Clara By Harvey O'Higgins. Cape, 
7s. 6d. 


i. spiritual voyagings of Americans—H 
Jamesian Americans—when they cross the At. 
lantic are always carefully charted. They both re 
ceive the gift of Europe and make us a present of it 
Sensitive and alert, perpetually and intricately aware, 
they take our nooks and turn them into monuments, 
they bring into the daylight the hidden stores of 
knowledge that we had succeeded unconsciously jn 
concealing from ourselves. Their emphasis is so dif. 
ferent from our emphasis that we see a new scene, 
discover a new world made up in different propor. 
tions from the world in which we are living, delight. 
ful discoveries pop out at us from behind old accept. 
ances. We say ‘* How true that is. I never thought 
of it before.’” Our ways and our landscapes, our 
actions and our reactions, our emotions and our re. 
ticences, are diagnosed and revealed and presented, 
with infinite subtilty and penetration and grace. We 
are gratified, we are interested, we are pleased. But 
we know that there is one secret that we shall per- 
manently keep—the secret of taking for granted, of 
knowing without realizing, of being saturated and 
submerged in some sightless vision, familiar, per. 
manent, beyond the tricks of recognition. 

Miss Sedgwick is always an artist, sensitive, con- 
scious, lucid, penetrating. ‘ Valérie Upton,’ ‘ Tante,’ 
‘ Franklin Kane,’ how glad one would be to have 
those works heading one’s list of ‘‘ By the same 
author ’’ (and though it did not seem to me quite to 
come off, what an interesting study ‘ Adrienne Toner’ 
was). 

The ‘ Old Countess ’ is a rhapsody, in which ghosts 
and character parts are carried forward on the strong 
current of Miss Sedgwick’s sincerity. Dick and Jill 
Graham come to Buissac. Dick is a painter, a genius, 
dark, handsome and hard (we are told these things 
but we never become aware of them). Jill, who says 
‘* the old girl ’’ and ‘‘ fed up,’’ is simple and straight. 
forward, honest, beautiful and unpuzzled by life, the 
nicest possible guest at a hunt ball: 

. . . the mystery of Jill was that anyone so rudimentary 

should seem to possess so much. ... Unaware of appraisals, 

unconscious of esthetic significances, the splendid evening 
permeated her, and she was part of it all in a sense that the 
passionate yet impersonal attitude of the artist could never 
sink to—or attain. It seemed to belong to her as much as 
she to it. 
She adores her husband and he adores her, but for 
his sake, and without being in the least interested 
in his art, she sacrifices her life to the sort of life he 
wants to lead: 

But it was funny to spend your life butting your head 
against a wall, as it were; for to try to capture, to express 
nature, came to no more than that; did it? Jill sometimes 
tried to think it out. Was not nature something transcendent 
which one entered and partook of? Was not art like trying 
to dip up the sea in a tea-cup? 

At Buissac Dick sees the old Countess, a Goya 
figure complete with age, shabbiness, black eyes, 
black lace, clawing and crumpled with predatory pas 
sions and pathetic weaknesses. She loves Dick at first 
sight, and encouraged by Jill—who has been touched 
by her loneliness—he decides to paint her. 

The Countess lives ostensibly as the patroness but 
actually as the guest of Marthe Ludérac, and it is 
with the entry of Marthe that the book degenerates 
into an orgy of mysticism and romance, melodrama 
and sentimentalism. Marthe dresses in black, loves 
all weak and unprotected things, cares for maimed 
animals and, indeed, is so weighted with the acces- 
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gries of saintliness and foreboding that the atmos- 
re itself disintegrates into a jigsaw of stage pro- 
jes. The permanently, the relentlessly significant 
is not the stuff of which significance is made. 

Jill tries to make friends with Marthe but fails 
until Marthe tells her story. Madame Ludérac mur- 
dered her husband, having found him in the arms of 
his mistress. She then became intermittently mad, 
and Marthe’s whole childhood was spent tending her 
ostracized mother. Hearing all this Jill naturally 
loves her friend even more than before, but the con- 
yersations between the two are strangely unreal : 
“1 often feel that to speak ill of 
take some of their life them. 
a person’s faults is as if one took some of his life away.” 
“Yes,” Jill was doubtful, ‘‘ but there are faults.” 
This, I think, is the root of what is the matter with 
the book. We do not take anything away from a 

rson we love by recognizing his faults; indeed, we 
should take something away from them only if it were 
their faults we took away. One does not love an 
abstraction, one loves a living mixture, parti-coloured 
and imperfect. Marthe and Jill are faultless and so 
they never come to life. 

Miss Sedgwick writes with a quiet distinction that 
is almost a denial of her theme. Often indeed she 
writes quite beautifully : 

No, he [Dick] could not see her face. . . . When he tried 
to see her all that came clearly were her hands. It was 
as if her hands, helplessly, had allowed themselves to be 
mastered by his vision. He could see them placing the 
daffodils as if before a shrine; he could see them laid in 

mastery upon the harp; taking curious heraldic attitudes 
when thumb and third tinger plucked at different chords; 
dissolved, while the arpeggios flowed from under them, into 
multiplied delicacies or laid flat upon the strings, with a 
sudden mysterious urgency, to hush their golden whispering. 
We, alas! cannot even see her hands. Poor Marthe 
was altogether too consistent. All her animals were 
maimed, all of her looks were lit with an inner light, 
she even played the harp. Never for a moment does 
> flicker into that inconsequence which alone brings 
e. 

Mary Ferrenden receives in one day two bitter dis- 
appointments. Her father tells her that she is not 
musical (which is true) and then proceeds (in a state 
of semi-drunkenness) to upset a canoe containing both 
her mother and herself, leaving them in the water 
while he swims to safety. Feeling that he has cut a 
somewhat unheroic figure he completes his intoxica- 
tion and sets fire to the house. It must be admitted 
that Mary had every reason to be annoyed with Mr. 
Ferrenden, but she cannot forgive her idol for break- 
ing, and to drive your father from the house by invit- 
ing his mistress to dine is an unamiable device. 

Mary walks, without straying, the steep and narrow 
path of repressions. Finding her sister in the arms 
of a young man whom she had always regarded, on 
what seemed to me very slender provocation, as her 
own property, she leaves for New York, becomes 
Clara Barron, and writes articles on women’s labour 
conditions. Here she picks up and befriends the son 
of a banker, a synthetic idealist, who has run away 
from home and become a Socialist. They share a flat 
in perfect innocence but for Freudian rumblings of 
which Mr. Wayle, though otherwise so up to date, 
remains happily unaware. One night under the pres- 
sure of a very high temperature he creeps into Mary’s 
bed and remains till morning in her arms. On wak- 
ing up he explains that he thought she was his mother, 
apologizes and even ‘“‘ grins.’’ This is too much for 
Mary. From henceforward they live on separate 
floors. Clara Barron becomes an extremely success- 
ful feminist, bullying senators in simple and expen- 
sivé coats and skirts, while Wayle grows ineffectu- 
ally cynical and takes to art criticism. Then Mary 
(or Clara) finds her father’s illegitimate daughter act- 
ing in a chorus and adopts her without revealing 
their relationship. From here we can see home. 


her sister though actually she finds it more decent 
only to show feeling towards her cat. 

It is impossible to take any interest in Mary. She 
was clearly in a perpetual state of repression, but I 
have no idea what she was trying to repress. Seeing 
her sister kissed drove her to New York, and seeing 
her step-sister kissed drove her to her death. We 
quite agree with Mr. O’Higgins that it is much nicer 
to be kissed than to be a power in the feminist move- 
ment. But it was Mary’s own fault that she became 
Clara Barron, and even the most altruistic of psycho- 
analysts could hardly be blamed for not kissing her. 
Besides, after all, she had that cat. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Westminster Abbey and its Music. By Lawrence E. Tanner, 
M.A., F.S.A., and the Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus.Doc. 


Dent. Is. 


BOOKS on Westminster Abbey increase and multiply. Mr. 
Tanner, if he has not added to our knowledge of the subject— 
that, in the circumstances, would be scarcely possible—has at 
least contrived to present all the salient facts with regard to the 
Abbey’s history within the compass of 42 pages, and the visitor 
to London will find in this small volume all the information 
which he may reasonably be expected to require. The chapter 
on ‘ The Music of Westminster,’ by Dr. Fellowes, is of unusual 
interest. Many names of note in the musical world are associated 
with Westminster Abbey, but none more notable than that of 
Purcell. Concerning Purcell’s tenure of the post of organist, 
Dr. Fellowes recalls an interesting incident. Purcell, it seems, 
“ claimed that as organist he had the right to sell tickets to 
the organ loft, and he took a large sum for them. The Dean 
and Chapter disputed this; they laid claim to the money received 
for the tickets and threatened Purcell with dismissal. The 
matter was eventually settled by compromise.’’ Some reference 
might, we think, have been; made to Mr. S. H. Nicholson, the 
present Abbey organist, under whose able direction the musical 
traditions of the great church are being worthily maintained. 
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Quality of 
20/30 Years ago 


Those who state that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained of the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR 
SQUARE Matured Virginia. It has 
that genuine old style quality, is air 
cured, sun dried pure Virginia leaf, 
matured in the wood, and cut from 
the cake. 


Matured Virginia 


2 oz. packets, and 4 Ib. quantity required. This 
silvered tins at 1/2} per willbe sent Post. Free. 
ounce, dress of your tobacconist 
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Education at Work. Edited by H. Bompas Smith. Manchester 


University Press. 7s. 6d 


THIS is a sort of stocktaking of education, and throughout 
the essays an agreeable absence of the dogmatic spirit is notice- 
able. Besides the editor, there are five writers, all connected 
with the University of Manchester. Professor Bompas Smith 
sums up in the final essay, and attempts to define the schools 
of the future. ‘‘ The history of school-teaching, it has been 
said, falls into three main periods. In the first the chief in- 
centive to learning was fear of punishment; in the second the 
spirit of rivalry, and in the third the boys’ interest in what 
they learned. We are coming more and more to see that this 
last motive is the right one.’’ It is remarkable how often the 
truth is overlooked that the instinct of curiosity is Nature’s 
crude method of education, and that if curiosity is wisely de- 
veloped and directed, human education is built up on a solid 
foundation. How this is being done and may be yet farther 
effected is the subject-matter of most of these essays. There 
will be general agreement with the Editor that ‘‘ the individual 
aim demands varied methods and elastic organization.”” It is a 
really valuable little handbook, not only for those directly ‘con- 
cerned with education, but for all who take an interest in the 
subject. It is provided with an excellent index. 


Singing Soldiers. By John J. Niles. 
T. Williamson. Scribners. 10s. 6d 


MR. NILES, during 1917 and 1918 an officer and aviator 
with the American Expeditionary Force in France, has made 
of his war-experiences a story of unusual interest. He writes 
without sentimentality, though not without liveliness. The 
actual reminiscences are, however, only incidental. The author 
had not been long in France before he decided to attempt 
a collection of United States army war-songs; he soon dis- 
covered that in fact there were very few to collect, and en- 
thusiasm was fading when chance brought him suddenly into 
contact with negro troops. In them he found an almost inex- 
haustible source of supply, and eagerly devoted himself to their 
study. Nearly thirty songs are quoted in this volume, in most 
cases with the score; a few seem familiar, but the majority 
are both new and of interest—we may mention especially 
“Don’t Close Dose Gates,’ ‘ Crap-Shootin’ Charley,’ and the 
‘Ghost Song.’ In connexion with these songs Mr. Niles gives 
a number of vivid accounts of the life and ways of the black 
soldiers upon active service, strangely child-like, good-natured, 
humorous, philosophic : 

Jined de army fur to git free clothes— 
Lordy, turn your face on me— 

What we’re fightin’ ’bout, nobody knows— 
Lordy, turn your face on me. .. . 


‘The Homeland of English Authors. 
Methuen, 7s. 6d. 


IT is interesting, perhaps, to be told in the chapter upon 
Thomas Hardy that Tantridge is really Pentridge, Shaston 
Shaftesbury, Casterbridge Dorchester, and so on, but does it 
really matter? More, is it really true? The Five Towns of 
Arnold Bennett, to take another example, exist complete with 
inhabitants in the novels, and may be neither added to nor 
taken away from by any means. Mr. Rann has been very 
industrious, visiting ‘‘ upon foot ’? the eastern counties, Kent, 
Sussex, Wessex, Devon, Cornwall, Warwickshire, Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and the Lake District. But his pages 
reveal neither literary discernment nor literary ability. He 
quotes copiously but not very interestingly, his acquaintance with 
his authors’ works seems scarcely as wide as one would have 
expected, he rarely attempts original description or records a 
personal impression, and the actual knowledge he has to impart 
is not impressive either in quantity or quality. 


By Ernest H. Rann. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 
ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Cuares M. Doucuty: A Critica Stupy. By Barker 

Fairley. Cape. gs. 

The first extensive critical essay on Doughty, by a Canadian 
scholar, who deals not only with the classic work of travel but 
with Doughty’s verse. 

THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS TO 

Mark Lemon. Edited by Walter Dexter. Halton 

and Truscott Smith. Limited Edition. 42s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Harunosu. By Yone Noguchi. Elkin Matthews & 
Marrot. 21s. 
An illustrated essay in art criticism by the Japanese poet. 
Napoteon. By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. Allen and Unwin. 2is. 
MepievaL Lonpon. By Gordon Home. In collabora- 
tion with Edward Foord. Benn. 18s. 


Illustrated by Margaret | 


ANCIENT PERSIA AND IRANIAN CIVILIZATION, By 
Clément Huart. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


PRACTICALLY TRUE. By Ernest Thesiger. Heinemann, 
8s. 6d. 


Epmunp Burke. By Bertram Newman. Bell. 8s, 64, 


THomAS ARNOLD. By the Rev. R. J. Campbell. Mac. 
millan. 6s. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 
millan. 6s. 


By A. S. Duncan-Jones. Map. 


TALES OF OUR ANCEsTORS. By Lt.-Col. W. P. Drury, 
Dent. 1s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Tue Paruway or Peace. By Robert McElroy. Cam. 
bridge University Press. 6s. 


Communism. By Harold J. Laski. Williams and Nor. 
gate. 2s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER Essays. By 
Bernard Bosanquet. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


CHANGING BACKGROUNDS IN RELIGION AND Etuics. By 
Herbert Wildon Carr. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


ScIENCE AND Human Procress. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 


By V. V. Rozanov. Translated by S. S. 
Wishart. 12s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BasTILLE. By Latude and Linguet. 
Translated by J. and S. F. Mills Whitham. Rout- 
ledge. tos. 6d. 


SOLITARIA. 
Koteliansky. 
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que BLACK TULIP AND THE BALL of SNOW AND SUL- 
ganeTTA. By Alexandre Dumas. Dent. 4s. 6d. 


puck: THE Story oF A Doc. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Dent. 458. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


que French Poets OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. An 
Anthology. Chosen by L. E. Kastner. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Interest in contemporary French poetry was nearly killed by 
, successful anthology which showed that great technical skill 
could be accompanied by almost total lack of individuality, and 
fhis even in men professing to be disciples of the poet who 
igsisted that art is being absolutely one’s self. Here, however, 
isan anthology which should revive interest in the work of the 
yost-Verlaine period. 
Twenty Poems. By Piers Compton. Poems. By E. 
D. L. Branch. Poems. By Denzil Batchelor. Elkin 
Matthews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. each. 

Verses, in each instance of some merit, by writers who are 
not concerned to display their modernity. 


THE PLAYGOER’s HANDBOOK TO THE ENGLISH RENAIS- 


sance Drama. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. Cape. 
5S- 

Tu: AUGUSTAN Books oF ENGLiIsH Poetry. Second 
Series. John Donne; George Herbert; Francis 


Thompson; W. B. Yeats; Harold Monro; Rose 
Macaulay. Benn. 6d. each. 


FICTION 


Magic GarpEN. By Gene Stratton-Porter. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 
Tut Honest Bounper. By Alec Brown. 


Eve TO THE Rescue. By Ethel Hueston. 


Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Fortune’s Maccot. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 
CHMDREN OF THE Foc. By Carmel Haden Guest. Harrap. 


7s. 6d 
Tae Dark Sza. By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


THe Jewer oF Marapar. By Donald Sinderby. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

X. Esguire. By Leslie Charteris. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Two VaGasonps In By Jan Gordon and Cora J. 


Gordon. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

These well-known artists and travellers once again provide 
characteristic entertainment in a volume which will not dis- 
appoint their many readers. 

Tue Encuisn Pustic-House As It Is. By Ernest Selley. Long- 
mans. 65s. 

A detailed inquiry into the conditions of public houses, with 
special reference to the prospects of reform from within the 
trade and from without. 

Portrair Paintinc: Its Nature anp Function. 
Furst. Bodley Head. 31s. 6d. 

THe GrocrapHy OF Witcucrart. By Montague Summers. Kegan 
Paul. 21s. 

Rusticus: Or THE Future oF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
S. Briggs. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d 

Netson’s New Income Tax Gulpe. 
2s. 


By Herbert 


By Martin 


By Philip Sulley. Nelson. 


REPRINTS 


Otp Junk. By H. M. Tomlinson. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

A very welcome reprint of a remarkable book, the prose of 
which is hardly to be matched outside the work of Conrad. 
White tHe Bitty Bows. By Henry Lawson. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
Buppua-Fietps. By Lafcadio Hearn. Cape. 

s. 6d 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
BRITISH AND SWEDISH ETCHERS 


VERY interesting exhibition has been held at 
A Stockholm in April, about which, so far as I am 
aware, little has been said in the English Press. 
It was organized by Grafiska Sallskapet, one of the 
leading societies of black-and-white artists in Sweden, 
on the initiative of the painter and etcher, Count 
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Louis Sparre, who has studied in London under Sir 
Frank Short, and was anxious that British etching of 
to-day should become better known in Sweden. Three 
galleries at the Royal Academy in Stockholm were 
allotted to the exhibition, two of which were filled with 
British prints and the third with Swedish. The 
British section, thus honoured by a large numerical 
preponderance (279, as compared with 179 Swedish 
exhibits), was organized by a small committee con- 
sisting of Sir Frank Short, R.A., P.R.E., and the 
Keepers of Prints at the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the two last being 
mainly responsible for the selection of the prints to be 
exhibited. The exhibition was honoured by the patron- 
age of the Crown Prince and Princess, who bought 
many prints at the private view, and it also received 
every encouragement from the British Minister and 
Lady Grant Duff. It aroused great interest in Stock- 
holm and was voted a considerable success, though 
the works of the ‘‘ super-etchers,’’ as someone has 
called them, Bone, Cameron and McBey, as well as 
some more recent favourites of the auction-room like 
Briscoe, Brockhurst, Griggs and Rushbury, were 
lent by owners, and this fact somewhat told against 
sales, as the private Swedish collectors found that 
what they wanted most was unobtainable. There were, 
however, discerning people who realized that excellent 
work by other etchers than those singled out by 
fashion is still to be had at moderate prices. The 
National Museum made its first pick from the works 
of etchers so safe, and so officially recommended, as 
Sir Frank Short and Mr. Martin Hardie. I hope very 
much that it subsequently obtained ‘‘ power to add 


to their number.’’ 
* 


* * 


A fine opportunity was afforded of comparing the 
work of the two nations, and I need not be accused 
of jingoism, for I believe that unanimous opinion in 
both countries would be with me, if I say that the 
British artists far outstripped the Swedes. This is 
not surprising. Ours is a much bigger country; our 
artists have much greater advantages in the way of 


schools where the métier of engraving in all its. 


branches is well taught; they have the benefit of a 
much larger collecting public (not only in Great 
Britain, but in all the Anglo-Saxon world) to encourage 
them, and above all, they and their predecessors have 
been much longer at it, so that they enjoy, and many 


of them are conscious and proud that they enjoy, the . 


advantage of a sound tradition. Good teaching is 
not everything; it can, and does, result in awful dull- 
ness; but if the pupil is not a dull man but-a true 
artist, he can do nothing but gain by going through 
the mill in one of the excellent schools of engraving 
of which there are several in London. Scots 
have a way of developing, self-taught, into first-rate 
etchers—the ‘‘ super-etchersi’? come from Glasgow 
and Aberdeen—but it does not so often happen in this 
country as in France that the painter who has had 
virtually no professional training in the use of cop- 
per plates and tools is attracted one day by etching, 
takes it up untrained and gets a friend to tell him 
how the thing is done, and then, just because he is a 
great artist, makes of it something quite personal 
and new, and puts a life and spirit into his etchings 
that can defy the scornful examination of the expert 
etcher with his magnifying glass. 
* 
* 


To return to the Swedes, another organization in 
Stockholm, Féreningen fér Grafisk Konst (the Associa- 
tion for Graphic Art), has been producing annual 
portfolios of prints for subscribers ever since 1887, 
whereas Grafiska Sallskapet (the Graphic Society) was 
only founded in 1910. So far as I am aware, modern 
engraving in Sweden does not go much further back 


than 1887, though there must have been earlier efforts 
to suggest the formation of such a society at that time, 
There have been but three Swedish etchers of inter. 
national reputation, all of whom are dead and conse. 
quently were not represented in the exhibition: Aye 
Hagg (called Haig in England), Carl Larsson ang 
Anders Zorn. Axel Haig has had his vogue; I doubt 
if he will ever recover it. His vast plates of cathedrals 
every inch conscientiously filled with detail, pleased 
our fathers, and especially their dentists, but we vote 
them bores. No one but a Swede can really under. 
stand the evidently genuine love of his countrymen fo, 
Carl Larsson as a painter. He lays on colours, bright 
and gay, but he is no colourist; as an historical pain. 
ter, a mural decorator, he seems to the foreigner g 
failure; as a painter of little domestic scenes in water. 
colour he has merit, but is he so much better than 
Kate Greenaway, whom we have not canonized? Ag 
an etcher he is more known, though not widely 
known, abroad,* and this part of his work can be much 
more readily appreciated; he may claim a really high 
place in the ranks of modern etchers. Of Haig's 
pupil, Zorn, there is no need to speak. He has his 
detractors among superior people, but they cannot 
deny, whether they like him or not, that he is one of 
the celebrities of the modern world. 
* 


* 


In this respect the exhibition at Stockholm did 
not reveal his successor, Among the etchers of figure 
subjects there were imitators of Zorn, but no one 
struck a new note. Gustaf Magnusson exhibited a 
good portrait of himself. Of a considerable number of 
rather tame topographical and landscape etchings, 
some sound and craftsmanlike views of Stockholm 
by Sallberg and Stallarholm were, perhaps, the best. 
Of Fridell’s dry-points done recently in London a large 
one with a view through a window on the Thames was 
much the best. The finest etcher of Stockholm streets, 
Isander, was absent. Count Sparre’s two beautiful 
mezzotints showed that he had profited by his study 
at South Kensington. Many of the woodcutters go 
in too much for great masses of black; Sahlén’s 
colour-prints of Stockholm and Maja Fijzstad’s of 
flowers were good, There were not many lithographs, 
but Hjalmar Stréat, the president, sent good ones. 

* 
* 


{ cannot help repeating that there was nothing on 
the Swedish side so good as much that came from 
England in an exhibition that included, besides the 
artists already named, in etching R. S. Austin, 
Blampied, Clausen, Dodd, Miss Gosse, Oliver Hall, 
John, Lumsden, Nevinson, Nixon, Orovida, Osborne, 
Smart and Tunnicliffe; in lithography, Mr. and Mrs. 
Copley, Miss E. M. Henderson, Rothenstein, Shan- 
non, Hartrick, Spencer Pryse and J. A. Shepherd; 
among the older masters of wood-engraving, Ricketts, 
Shannon, Sturge Moore and Gordon Craig, and among 
the juniors Daglish, Eric Gill, Miss C. Leighton, John 
Nash, Pellew, Mrs. Raverat, Noel Rooke, C. W. 
Taylor and Ethelbert White, and all the best original 
artists of the colour print from Mr. J. D. Batten, the 
veteran, down to William Giles, Seaby and Verpil- 
leux. Space is lacking for any particular works to be 
mentioned, but these names will suffice to evoke in the 
mind’s eye of anyone who knows contemporary prints 
the character of each artist’s work. The effect was 
one of great variety, good taste and sound technique, 
and if there were dull patches on the wall they can 
only have been due to the inclusion of certain other 
artists who have solid claims to represent British 
engraving in its less sparkling aspects. 

CAMPBELL DopGsoN 


* The Print Collector’s Quarterly for July, 1923, contains an 
article on Larsson, by Mr. E, L. Allhusen, with a supplement, 
describing the artist’s etchings down to his death in 1919, 
the catalogue published bv Prof. A. Romdahl in 1912. 
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Music 


i Classical, Romantic and Modern 


By EAGLEFIELD HULL (Mus.Doc.) 


's-eye view of the whole range of music, designed to be 
beatae use to the musician and music-lover. Each chapter 
gives a thoroughly informative and critical —- of a particular 

style of music, and there are lengthy appendices giving bio- 
graphies, bibliographies, lists of gramophone records, etc. 480 
r pp- Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Prospectus post free 


A Florentine Diary 


é from 1450 to 1516 
} By LUCA LANDUCCI 


& Continued by an anonymou: writer till 1542. With notes 

Y 10DOCO DEL BADIA. Translated from the Italian by ALIC 

} DE ROSEN JERVIS. A graphic account, never before trans- 

® ated into English, of private and public life in Florence at the 

most interesting period of the Italian Renaissance. With half- 
tone illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


International Law 
By LORD BIRKENHEAD 


Sixth Edition, edited by RONW MOELWYN-HUGHES, B.A., 
© LL.B. Brought up to date throughout, with new chapters on 
} the League of Nations, the Permanent Court of International 
Je 7 Justice, etc. 21s. net. Prospectus post free 


French Poets of the 
Twentieth Century 


(§ Edited by Prof. L. E. KASTNER, M.A., Litt.D. 


Y This anthology covers the work of fifty poets. Each poet’s con- 
} tribution consists of about four poems, and is introduced by a 
+ literary account, etc. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Y ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 


& SONS S 


€ 


By EDGAR THOMAS | 
THE ECONOMICS OF SMALL HOLDINGS 


A study based on a survey of small scale 
farming in Carmarthenshire 


With a Preface by C. S. ORWIN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 


By J. A. VENN, M.A. 


With 13 illustrations, 19 maps and diagrams 


Demy 8vo. 16s net 


By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. & W. R. PEEL, M.A., D.S.O. 
THE TENURE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 


Second edition. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net 


By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. & H. W. KERSEY 
ESTATE ACCOUNTS 


Demy 8vo. 3s 6d net 


By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. 
FARM ACCOUNTS 


Second edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s net 


Cambridge University Press 


FOUNDATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


MAGNOLIAS 
By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. Author of 
““ Rhododendrons and the Various Hybrids.” 
With 10 Collotype Plates and 25 other Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. 32s. net. 
Limited Edition of 1010 copies. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The author’s direct object is to tell a number of tales of adven- 
ture, daring and self-sacrificing devotion at sea, and he tells them in 


a remarkably lucid and vigorous fashion, and with an enthusiasm 
which makes them fascinating readin 


—The Times Literary Supplement. 


LAND, SEA AND AIR 
Reminiscences of MARK KERR, Admiral R.N. 
Major-General, R.A.F. (Retired). 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Admiral’s log will be read wherever sportsmen collect on 
land, or sea, or in the air.—Daily Telegraph. 


THE STUDY OF WAR 

FOR STATESMEN AND CITIZENS. 
Edited by Major-General SIR GEORGE ASTON, 
K.C.B. With Introductory Address by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Should be read everyone who tries intelligently to follow 
public aflairs Daily Chronicle. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

THE GATEWAY TO A NEW LIFE. 
By GEO. W. MULLINS, M.B.E. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Mullins’s book is worth study for its insistence on a real 
problem and its incidental flashes of insi 


ght. 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 


A NEW NOVEL 


THE COUNTERFEITS 
a4 MARJORIE STRACHEY. Author of “ The 
ightingale.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ST. MARY’S 
By PAMELA HINKSON. With Illustrations 


by H. R. MILLAR. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A modern school story. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRIVATE BENE- 
VOLENCE IN THE MODERN STATE 
The Sir Charles Loch Memorial Lecture. By the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. HENSLEY HENSON, Bishop of 


Durham. With a Preface by Sir Charles Mallet, 
and Frontispiece. 8vo. Is. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


APRIL, 1927. Edited by HAROLD COX. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA, 1867-1927. 
By Prof. W. P. Kennepy. Litt.D. 
THE COMPOSITE BOOK. IsHor OF DurHaM. 
THE INQUISITION ONCE MORE. I. By G. G. Couxron. 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. By Gsorce Sampson. 
THE SUPPRESSION OF SUTTEE IN NATIVE STATES. 
Dr. Epwarp Tompson, M.C, 
SOc! IN POLITICS. By R. B. Mowarr. 
OUR NEGLECT OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Prof. Wm. McDovucatt, F.R.S. 
THE PLANNING OF ENGLAND. By B. S. Townrozg. 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS, 
By His Honour Judge Dowpatt, K.C. 
THE DECAY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Prof. H. Stuart Jonss. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Luicr M.C. 
T 


LATE DEVELOPMENT OF IRISH DRAMA . 
By Anprew E. Matone. 
THE OLDEST ENGLISH FOLK SONG. Victor G. Prarr. 
THE SERVICES AND A COMMON INE OF WAR. 
‘ol. Popre-Hennessy, D.S.O. 


By Col . 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. 

Articles. APRIL, 1997. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

“CONSUETUDO REGIS” IN ESSEX, NORFOLK, AND 


SUFFOLK. By Miss E. B. Demarest 

THE HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION OF HENRY LACY 
AND THOMAS OF LANCASTER. Prof. J. F. Batpwin. 

THE COALITION MINISTRIES OF . I. CANNING’S 
MINISTRY. A. ASPINALL. 

THE CONCERT OF EUROPE AND MOLDAVIA IN 1857. 
By Prof. T. W. Rixgr. 

Notes and Documents. Reviews of Books Short Notices 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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THE QUARTERLIES 


, The Quarterly Review opens with a character study of 

Nicholas II of Russia,’ by Dr. Hagberg Wright, which 
explains the weakness which led to the fall of the Empire. 
Mr. Well writes on the relation of Christianity to ‘ The Mystery 
Religions ’; Prof. G. M. Harper brings forward facts tending 
to show that Wordsworth made a second visit to Paris during 
the Terror; Mr. Douglas Gordon describes ‘ The Haunts of the 
Raven and Buzzard ’—a very good paper. Mr. Bohun Lynch 
reviews the history of ‘ Old English Furniture’; Prof. Post 
discusses the rise of ‘ Feminism in Greek Literature,’ using the 
term as for the feminine interest. Mr. Collinson-Morley has a 
short paper on ‘ Ugo Foscolo ’; Dr. Cyril Norwood supports our 
Public Schools in ‘ Thoughts on the Nation’s Education ’; and 
Dr. A. A. W. Ramsay revives a dark chapter in the early 
history of Scottish Trade Unionism. Canada, France, and the 
Labour Party are also dealt with. 


The Edinburgh Review opens with a paper on ‘ The Political 
Development of Canada,’ by Prof. W. P. M. Kennedy. The 
Bishop of Durham, in ‘ The Composite Book,’ presents it as 
the only method of saving the Church of England from anarchy 
and eventual disruption. Mr. Coulton, in a first paper on ‘ The 
Inquisition,’ is severe on some recent books on the subject— 
with some justice. Mr. George Sampson writes on Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonatas; Dr. Thompson recounts the history of ‘ The 
Suppression of Suttee in Native States’; and Prof. Wm. 
McDougall, in ‘ Our Neglect of Psychology,’ is scornful of the 
attitude of our universities to a science which is all-important 
in modern life. Prof. Stuart Jones reviews recent theories as 
to the cause of ‘ The Decay of the Roman Empire’; Judge 
Dowdall writes on ‘ Ecclesiastical Courts’ and explains the 
relation of civil law-courts to ecclesiastical matters; Mr. Malone 
.on ‘ The Late Development of Irish Drama’ is uninteresting ; 
while Mr. Victot G. Plarr, in ‘ The Oldest English Folk-Song,’ 
gives an account of one variety of counting songs all over 
Europe. ; 

The Print Collector’s Quarterly contains articles on ‘ The 
Woodcut Designs of Pedro Diaz Morante,’ a Spanish calligrapher, 
by Mr. H. P. Rossiter, illustrated with nine reproductions; by 
Mr. David Ogg on Zeeman’s Etchings, mainly of naval subjects 
with ten reproductions; by S. Augusto Calari, on Francesco 
Bartolozzi, with twelve reproductions; and by Mr. Charles 
Marriott, on ‘ The Dry-points of J. Hamilton Hay,’ with eleven 
reproductions and a catalogue. 


The Church Quarterly Review contains papers on Eastern 
Theological Tendencies,’ by Mr. Usher; ‘ A Plea for the Revision 
of the Massoretic Text ’ of the Old Testament, by Dr. Melville 
Scott, which gives many examples of necessary emendations ; 
‘The Pious Englishman,’ by Dr. Maynard Smith, the new 
Editor, who is to be congratulated on a successful start; and 
‘The Origin and Growth of the Cathedral System,’ by Canon 
Bannister. The Bishop @f Gloucester writes on ‘ Religious 
Education.’ 

Science Progress gives an historical account of eclipses in 
general in ‘ Our Total Solar Eclipse,’ by Mr. H. S. Toy. 
There are interesting studies of the ‘ Migration of Aphides,’ and 
of ‘The Newest Vitamin’; and some ‘ Essay-Reviews’ on 
‘ Explanation in Biology,’ and on ‘ Huber,’ the blind observer 
of bee-life. More technical papers deal with ‘ Magnetism,’ 
‘ Surface Tension,’ and ‘ The Mechanical Theory of Hardening.’ 


The Calendar has some modern verse by Roy Campbell, Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence, Mr. Alec Brown, and Mr. Douglas Garman. 
Two Russian tales by Remizov and Babel are quite well trans- 
lated by Mr. Alec Brown, but the Remizov story is not a fair 
sample of his general style. ‘ The Anthologist in our Midst ? is 
a lively attack on recent anthologies, and the extracts from 
Baudelaire’s ‘ Journaux Intimes’ are noteworthy. Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence reviews some recent negro novels, and there are other 
good reviews. 

The Journal of Philosophical Studies contains a paper by Prof. 
Joachim on ‘The Attempt to Conceive the Absolute as a 
Spiritual Life’; Dr. Wrinch on,‘ The Relations of Science and 
Philosophy ’; a repetition of familiar assertions in ‘ The Philo- 
sophical Background of Ethnological Theory,’ by Prof. Elliot 
Smith; and ‘Some Aspects of the Materialistic Conception of 
History,’ by Mr. Oliver de Selincourt; with other papers and 
reviews. 

The Hibbert Journal opens with an account of ‘ The Teaching 
of Karl Bartle,’ who is leading a new movement in German 
Theology. Miss M. A. Hamilton writes on ‘What is Love? ’ 
an excellent and well-written study of modern attitudes. Among 
other papers of interest we may mention ‘ Empire and Colour,’ 
by Mr. W. W. Davies; ‘A Last Guess at Truth,’ by Mr. 
Edmond Holmes; ‘ The Hermetica,’ by Dr. Carpenter; ‘ The 
Relation of Literature to Religion,’ by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, 
compact of elementary information; and Dr. Watson’s scathing 
criticism of Dr. Stroneholm’s theory of the Gospels. 


The Sociological Review has a valuable paper by Prof. Geddes 
on ‘ The Village World: Actual and Possible,’ primarily with 
regard to French villages near Montpelier, where he is teaching, 
but stretching out to be generally applicable. ‘ Life in a High- 
land Glen’ is a valuable document in the history of the elimina- 
tion of peasantry. ‘ Studies in Provence’ present interesting 
and useful notes on various localities and are illustrated. 


The remarkable ease with 
which you thread your way 
through congested traffic, 
the total absence of fatigue 
even after a long day’srun 
is due to the fact that the 
Clyno Car steering is not 
only unsurpassed inany car 
of its class, but is unques- 
tionably superior to the 
steeriag On the vast major- 
ity of cars, irrespective of 
power, price or perform- 
ance. For the lady driver 
in particular, this phe- 
nothenally light steering is 
of paramount importance. 
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Devonshire House, 
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Pages from theDiary 
of an From 


Page Nine 


Funny how, even in these 
enlightened days, there are 
still folk who look ona car as 
a kind of infernal machine, a 
only to be mastered after a 
prolonged training in practical mechanics. Dear 
old Mater, for example. Took her for a run to- 
day, and when well away from the haunts of 
traffic suggested she should take aturn. Nearly 
swooned at the bare idea! Finally plucked up 
courage, though, and in half-an-hour was be- 
ginning to drive astothe manner born. Of course, 
there are cars and cars, and I'll admit that the 
infernal machine idea is pretty appropriate 
to some of But an Austin! with all controls 
gl so handily arranged, engine so sensible of its 


Hh il 


responsibilities, brakes utterly dependable— 
es A i| why, a child could do it! 


te AUSTIN TWENTY models from £450 at Works. 


12 h.p. from £275 
7 h.p. from £145 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR Coa., Ltd., 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 
(near Marble Arch) . 


deliveries consult 


od, 
$e, 
1, 
t., 
et DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 
——— Models from £145 to £650 
Payments from under £4 per month. 
Full Particulars of our Special 
Austin” Self-financed deferred 
payment terms forwarded upon 
request. 
wet London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘‘ Lord’s” 
TD. Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham. 
) i Birmingham: (George Heath Ltd.) 
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MOTORING 
AN INEXPENSIVE SALOON 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


the Ministry of Transport, there are 176,940 

cars of twelve horse-power running on our 
roads to-day, while the next size in popularity—four- 
teen horse-power—numbers under 80,000 vehicles. 
Wonder might be expressed at the favour given to 
twelve horse-power cars if facts did not reveal the 
wonderful road performance, complete equipment and 
low price of such models, whether fitted with open 
touring or closed saloon carriagework. For instance, 
few more costly cars are better ‘‘ found’’ in the 
details of their coachwork than the twelve horse-power 
Clyno saloon. Yet this carriage, with its low-pressure 
tyres, four-wheel brakes, four doors to its four-seating 
saloon body, costs only £250. The coachwork alone 
would have cost that a few years ago, yet to-day the 
public can purchase this closed carriage complete for 
the road for this amount, which is about fifty per cent. 
of the cost of a similiar type. of vehicle before the 
war. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that when 
such value is available at so moderate a price, these 
cars outnumber any other type with such equipment. 

* 


A CCORDING to the recently issued statistics of 


No detail for the comfort of the passengers is 
omitted in the twelve horse-power Clyno saloon. 
Comfortable cushions, roller blinds to the back and 
rear quarter windows, winding windows in the doors, 
a roof lamp, carpet on the floorboards and a lady’s 
‘* tidy,’’ complete even with pocket mirror and powder 
puff, are provided. The front seats are separate and 


adjustable arm-chairs of the ‘‘ bucket ’”’ type, with , 
net overhead attached to the canopy for stowing away 
hats and light parcels. There is an ash-tray for the 
passenger by the side of the driver and for the latte 
a neat detachable electric cigar lighter and a central} 
positioned mirror to reflect following traffic. Q, 
rainy days an automatic windscreen wiper can be put 
into action, Two ventilaters, one on each side of the 
scuttle, and a fuel gauge with a tap under the scuttle 
so that the petrol can be turned off without the driver 
leaving his seat, are other details provided. A Sliding 
window by the side of the driver allows for ease jp 
signalling, and a carpeted well, dropped. below the 
normal level of the front floorboards, gives leg room 
for the tallest of drivers. An electric horn, a speedo. 
meter, a clock, spring gaiters and shock absorbers are 
provided, as well as the usual twelve-volt electric 
lighting equipment. On the near-side running board 
there is a sunk tool-box from which the lifting jack 
and other implements for roadside or garage adjust- 
ments can be taken without disturbing the occupants 
of the saloon, and without dirtying the upholstery, 


* 
* * 


The one-and-a-half-litre four-cylinder engine pro 
vides ample power to give a maximum speed of fifty 
miles an hour on the road with a flexibility that permits 
a top gear crawl in traffic. The three-speed forward 
gear ratios are easy to change up or down, and either 
the pedal or the hand lever can be used to apply the 
brakes on all four road wheels. At a speed of forty 
miles an hour they can stop the car in thirty-three 
yards on a level road. Easy to control and drive, on 
account of the lightness of the steering, comfortable 
to ride in, owing to the care taken in adjusting the 
springs and shock-absorbers, this Clyno saloon has 
done much to help the popularity of the twelve horse- 
power car of modest price. 


6-Cyl. CHASSIS 


PRICES FROM 
£1,450 
3-Litre CHASSIS 
PRICES FROM 
£895 


’Phone: Regent 6911. 


praise is due for their really excellent performances. 
No. 87, was sold in 1925 after doing 32,000 miles, and the present one, 
No. 1025 has just completed 30,000 miles. 


‘* The outstanding feature of both these cars has been their unique reliability in 
spite of haying been driven hard, both in this country and abroad. 
owner-driver who wants to go fast, and have a reliable car, 1 am sure it is 
impossible to buy a better car at any price. 


‘6 Horse i had two ‘ Bentleys’ during the past five years, I think a little 


‘*Tn 1922 you set a standard of service which wes an example to the Motor Trade, 
and many have in vain tried to copy it.” —H.F.R. 


May we send you a catalogue or arrange a trial run? 


3 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD.., Pollen House, Cork St., London, W.1 


The first car, 


For an 


(From a Private Cwner.) 


FIVE YEARS 


’Grams: ‘‘ Benmotlim, Phone, London.', 
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bat. 


20/55 H.P. 6-Cylinder 5-Seater Tourer. 


In fairness to yourself—see this car 


pow luxurious appointment, and ample accom- 
modation—all these combine to make a Humber 
20/55 H.P. ‘Six’ a car worth the most careful examina- 
tion. Humber Quality—that attention to small construc- 
tional details and refinement of finish, which have earned 
for Humber productions their world-wide reputation, 
will convince you that must be your car for 1927. 


_ FRONT WHEEL BRAKES are Standard fitting onall 
9/20 H.P.Cars. Models are available for immediate delivery ; 


9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater with Dickey Seat - £267 7 0 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer - - £267 70 
9/20 H.P. 4-SeaterSaloon - - - - £322 70 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cylinder 5-Seater Tourer - £725 0 0 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cylinder 5-Seater Saloon - - £940 0 O 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 
May we send you complete catalogue ? 


HUMBER, LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


| 


| LONDON : 
West End Showrooms : 94 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
Export Branch Office: ose 32 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.1. 
Repair Works and Service Depot: ... .. CANTERBURY ROAD, KILBURN, N.W.6 
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| DEBENHAMS SECURITIES 


r | _In October of last year Debenhams Securities, Ltd 
CITY NOTES | was formed to acquire the ‘“‘ A’’ and ‘‘ B” Ordinary 
shares in Debenhams, Ltd. In the prospectus deali 

Lombard Street, Thursday with the issue the average profits 
ITH the passing of the Easter holidays we | for the last four years was given as £659,733. The 
start the second period of the year. Stock | profits disclosed by the balance-sheet of the Company 
Exchange history is fond of repeating itself, | issued early this month amounted to £688,180. This 

with the result that we frequently find markets are | Debenham profit is allocated as follows : 
good at the end of December in anticipation of big 


business early in the New Year, which is not always Preference Dividends « «ww eo ie 

realized. After a few weeks’ disappointment markets To Reserve 65,361 

improve, only to be subdued in anticipation of the Preferred Dividend .. 200,000 

Bud h ied E h Participation Fund 30% ... 120,373 
udget, and then the peri rom Easter to the Ordinary Dividend... ... 50,000 

summer holidays is generally an active one. Indica- ” 

tions point to the possibility of this proving the case 

this year. The undertone of markets is firm and the 4 688,180 

outlook is cheerful. All that we require is an increase 

in the volume of business. Optimistic views are ex- It will be seen that as Debenhams Securities, Ltd., 


pressed that the position will improve next week with | hold all the “A” and ‘‘ B” Ordinary shares, the 
the New Account, and in view of the persistent pur- | amount they will receive is 4215,512. As to the future 
chasing of shares from South Africa, it seems pro- | prospects, as the allocation to reserve need not recur, 
bable that the South African mining market will be | that fund now amounts to 41,000,000, and as the dir- 
the centre of activity. ectors have agreed that the participation fund shall in 
future only receive 15%, it will be seen that a further 
#125,547 will be available for Debenhams’ ‘ B” 
_ Ordinary dividend, which increase will be passed on 
to the Debenhams Securities, Ltd. The capital of the 
Debenhams Securities consists of 1,500,000 6% 
Cumulative Participating Preference shares of £1, and 


SNIA VISCOSA 


In view of the growing interest in the shares of the 
Snia Viscosa Company, a few particulars may prove 
of interest. The directorate includes, among others, 
directors of Courtaulds, Glanzstoff and J. and P. : 
Coats, Ltd. Under arrangements recently come to, Ordinary shares of _ The Preference 
the control of policy and management will be in the rts omy to a 6% cumulative dividend, and to a 
hands of Dr. Lunge, of Courtaulds, Dr. Bluthgen, of further 1% for every 1% paid on the Ordinary shares 
Glanzstoff, and Ricardo Gualino, President of Snia » 8 Sees of 10%. As shown above, provided 
Viscosa. The fact that Messrs. Courtaulds and | the business of Debenhams is maintained, these 
Glanzstoffs, as part of the recent arrangements have Debenhams Securities Participating Preference shares 
invested £2,500,000 in Snia Viscosa Ordinary shares, should receive their maximum — 10% dividend, which 
indicates the possibilities of the Italian Company. The makes them appear an attractive investment at the 
close working arrangements between the three com- a pe 
panies, apart from the other advantages, should re- 
sult in uniformity of products and stability of prices. | DUNSTABLE PORTLAND CEMENT 
For 1926 the production amounted to 22,774,000 Ibs. Formed in February, 1925, to erect a factory at 
The latest information shows a production of 90,000 | Dunstable to manufacture Portland cement, the Dun- 
lbs. a day, or approximately 32,000,000 Ibs. per ‘stable Portland Cement Company, Ltd., has made 
annum. The works run continuously throughout the | great progress. The plant has been completed with a 
year, Sundays included. For the past three months capacity of 150,000 tons per annum at a total cost, 
sales have been at the rate of 2,500,000 Ibs. per including freehold land, of £275,000. Production was 
month, or 30,000,000 Ibs. per annum. At present the | begun in September, 1926, and the company is now 
cost works out at 19 lire per kilo, and I am informed | producing at full capacity and successfully marketing 
that the management are confident they will be able | its output. From the results so far attained, the dir- 
to reduce this further. The average selling price | ectors are said to be satisfied that the original estimate 
to-day is 35 lire per kilo, which shows a profit of | Of earnings of 482,500 per annum will be exceeded. 
approximately 2s. 6d. per kilo or 1s. 3d. per Ib., or | Recently the capital was increased by the issue of 
on the current output at the rate of 41,875,000 per | 325,000 Preference shares at par and 350,000 Ordinary 
annum. shares at 30s., which increase was made with the 

There are 6,666,666 shares of Lire 150 each; of object of acquiring the business of Smeed, Dean and 
these, 5,000,000 are fully paid, and the balance will Company, and Young and Son for the sum of 
be fully paid by October 5 this year. The fully-paid | 4727:750. The capital of the company now stands at 
shares are quoted at just over £2 per share, and as- | 459000 74% Cumulative Preference shares of £1, and 
suming all shares to be fully paid, the market capi- | 525000 Ordinary shares of £1. The dividend on the 
talization works out at approximately £13,500,000. whole of the Preference share capital now outstand- 
Taking the figure of profit as £1,875,000 based on the | iN& requires £35,750 per annum, and as it is estimated 
present daily output, the income appears attractive. that the profits of the Dunstable Cement Company, 
It seems reasonable to assume that the Company will | including the profit of the two businesses recently ac- 
distribute, say, £1,350,000, that is, a yield of 10% quired should amount to not less than £225,000, it 
at the present market price. With the probability of will be seen that these Ordinary shares, which stand 
the output being increased 100%, these figures during | 4¢ about 28s., possess attractive possibilities. 


next might even more than double them- Taurus 
selves, as the cost of production on the bigger out- On Thursday, April th ; 
put should show an appreciable reduction. to 44 per 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., total tunds Exceed 232,520,000. Total Income Exceeds £9,969, 008 
London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 2 Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize —A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaruRDAY Revigw in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

9. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Competition,”” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are’ of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
digible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 266 


From ALps TO TROPICS YOU YOUR FLIGHT MUST TAKE 
To FIND THE BIRDS THAT HERE OUR “* PILLARS ’? MAKE. 
My First now nuGE! How Tiny 1s my SEconD! 


1. With us, such law no law at all is reckoned. 
2. The son of Hippotas abbreviate now. 
3. With dead men to converse she’ll teach you how. 


L 
L 


SYMONS’ 
sox CY DER 


Mace in our own Apple Mills, from 
those rare, prize-winning apples grown 
only in Pastoral Devon’s widespread 
orchards bordering on River Dart. 
TASTE and see how goodtheseCyders 
are. Four different kinds sent FREE, if 
1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing 


L 
E 
E 


IN 


and postage. Give the children our 

DRINK temperance drink SYDRINA.”’ Tell 
DEVONIA'S them it comes from Drake’s County, the 
US fair landof meadowsand apple-blossom, 


not very far from Paignton sea-shore. 


JNO. SYMONS, Ltd., Apple Lea, TOTNES, DEVON 


THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon 
and Burma, published under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council; medium 8vo, with 
nine plates (four coloured), folding map and text illus- 
trations. Hirudinea £1 5s. London: TayLor & FRANCcIs, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


COLLECTED WORKS. FINE SETS. 


Barrie (Sir J. M.). Kirriemuir limited ed. 10 vols. 1913. £7 7s. 


Beerbohm (Max). 
Byron (Lord). 


Limited ed. 12 vols. 
17 vols. Fine set. 1847. 


1922. £12 12s. 
£3 3s. 


Dickens (Charles). Biographical ed. Illus. 19 vols. 1902. £5 5s. 


30 vols. 1889. 
9 vols. 


£3 3s. 
1791-5. £25. 


Fennimore Cooper. 


Ireland (Samuel). Beautiful set. 


Italian Novelists (The). Limited ed. 9 vols. 1892-7. £21. 
Johnson (Dr. S.). 9 vols. Oxford. 1825. £2 2s. 
Lytton (Lord). Knebworth ed. 40 vols. N.D. £3 10s. 


Morley (Lord). Limited ed. de luxe. 15 vols. 1921. 
Morris (W.). Limited ed. 24 vols. 1910-15. £12 12s. 

Shakespeare (W.). Plays. 1st folio facsimile. 1808. £6 6s. 
Scott (Sir W.). Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 1829. £6 6s. 
Stevenson (R. L.). Vailima limited ed. 26 vols. 
Swinburne (A. C.). Ist collected ed. 6 vols. 1904. £3 10s. 
Thackeray (W. M.). 13 vols. Nice set. 1885-86. £3 10s. 


Many others in stock. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Novels in 3 vols. by Jane Austen. 

First Editions of Disraeli. 

Tennyson. In Memoriam. 1850. 

Any early nineteenth-century 3-volume Novels. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 


John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


£15 lbs. 


1922. £30. 


ONE YEAR’S READING FOR ONE GUINEA! 
Best Books of the Day obtainable at 
Day’s Circulating Library 
Full Rates for Town, Country or Abroad sent on request to 


DAY’S LIBRARY, LTD., 
9% MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Leading London Librarians since 1760 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED. 
(Registered in Japan) 
Head Office: Yokohama 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 


Capital Subscribed - Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - Yen 92,500,000 
The NINETY-FOURTH HALF-YFARLY GENERAL MEETING of 
Shareholders was held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 
1927, when the Directors submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities 


and Assets of the Bank and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half- 
Year ended December, 1926, which was 


BALANCE SHEET. 


| 


LiaBinities. Y. 

Reserve Fund one os 89,500,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts “ae 5,027,397.34 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, ete.) 507 264,188.46 
Bills | Bills - Acceptances and “other sums 

due by the Bank ... ««» 435,995,333.49 
Dividends Unclaimed ian 25,445.25 
Balance of Profit and Loss ht forward ‘trom’ last Account 5,962,168.08 
Net Profit for the past Half-year  ... 180,189.91 


Yen 1,158,424,830.02 
Assets. 


Cash Account— ¥. 
At Bankers 34,710,808.52 73,719, 
Investments in Public Securities and “Debentures... on --- 228,202, 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, 60: 


etc. 305. 

Bills Receivable’ and other Sums due to the Bank 
Bullion and Foreign Money 
158 


Bank’s Premises, Furniture, ete. 388, 
Yen 1,158,424,830. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 


Dr. 
To Reserve Fund... oe ove ooo 3,000,000.00 
To Dividend— 
en 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares 6,000,000.00 
To forward to next Account 6,142,357 .99 
Yen 15,142,357.99 
Cr. Y. 
By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1926 .. 5,962,168.08 
By Net Profit for the Half-year ended 3lst December, 1926 9,180,189.91 


(After making a for Bad and Doubtful Debts, 
Rebate on Bills, etc 


Yen 15,142,357.99 


APRIL 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


NICHOLAS II OF OLD « © 


C. Hagberg Wright, L Bo 
THE MYSTERY RELIGIons. | THE OUTRAGES, 


By the Rev. James Wall —. By A. A. W. Ramsay, 

D WORDSWORTH DEFY'| THOUGHTS ON THE NATION’S 

DIP HE GUILLOTINE? By Prof. EDUCATION. By Cyril Nor- 
G. McLean Harper 

FEMINISM IN GREEK LITERA- 

SOME IDEALS OF | RECON- 

STRUCTION. By Martin THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 

Welsh OF FRANCE. By the Hon. 


AUNTS OF THE RAVEN George 
hae ND BUZZARD. By Douglas | UGO FOSCOLO, By L. Collison- 
Mor 


SIXTY YEARS OF CANADIAN | THE LABOUR PARTY. By Noel 


Skelton, M.P. 
ESS, 1867-1927. By 
Peewee . M. Kennedy SOME RECENT BOOKS 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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4. This really is the very most, you know! 
5. We'll take the outfit, but the boy must go. 
6. Ninth, hunger-stricken month, you pass but slowly! 
7. Oid Buzi’s son forewarned that prince unholy. 
8. A death-foreboding sprite reverse, I pray. 
9. 1 don’t—you’re free to cut a piece away, 
10. ‘‘ Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon.’* 
11. Few gardens lack one in the month of June. 
* See Tennyson’s Poems. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 264 
S u M 
I Uire 
L awfu L 
K silisa B 
W iseacr E 
O dou R 
R ule R 
M onogam Y 
M ille T 
stl R 
urnpik E 
H_ ousewif E 


Acrostic No. 264.—The winner is Sir C. Des Graz, The Firs, 
Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.20, who has chosen as his prize 
‘The First Flight Across the Polar Sea,’ by Roald Amundsen 
and Lincoln Ellsworth, published by Hutchinson, and reviewed 
by us on April 9. Twenty-eight other competitors selected this 
book, 21 named ‘ Lord Byron in His Letters,’ 15 ‘ Anton 
Tchekov,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Baldersby, Billy, Miss G. Bodkin, Boskerris, 
Bullfinch, Mrs. E. C. Butler-Cole, Miss Carter, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Eyelet, Cyril E. Ford, H. O. Jerboa, John Lennie, Madge, 
Margaret, Martha, N. O. Sellam, Nosredla, Peter, F. M. Petty, 
Plumbago, Presto, R. Ransom, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Trike, Twy- 
ford, P. H. Watts, Yendu. 


Ong Licut Wronc.—Armadale, A. E., E. Barrett, Bolo, Mrs. 
Rosa H, Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, C. H. Burton, A. E. 
Bendixson, Carlton, Ceyx, J. Chambers, A. A. Gordon Clark, 
Coque, A. W. Cooke, J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, East Sheen, Rev. 
E. P. Gatty, David W. Grant, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, Iago, 
Jeff, Kirkton, Lilian, A. M. W. Maxwell, Met, George W 
Miller, Miss N. W. Nunn, J. Parson, Polamar, Quis, Shorwell, 
Stucco, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, Yewden. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Ape, Mrs. J. Butler, Mrs. Ruth Car- 
rick, M. Cornwall, Maud Crowther, Dolmar, G. M. Fowler, 
Glamis, Hanworth, H. C. M., Miss Mary Hunt, Miss J. F. 
Maxwell, Nyamok, Miss Margaret Owen, Terra, Mrs. Gordon 
Touche, Zero. All others more. 


Acrostic No. 263. The winner is the Hon. Mrs, M. Talbot, 
Bifrons, Canterbury, who has selected as her prize ‘ Light and 
Shade in Bygone India,’ by Lt.-Col. L. H, Thornton, published 
by Murray and reviewed by us on April 2. Eleven other 
competitors chose this book, twenty-seven named ‘ A Constitu- 
tional King: George I,’ thirteen ‘ The Oldest Biography of 
Spinoza,’ eleven ‘ Marriage of Harlequin,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Ape, Armadale, Baldersby, Barberry, Billy, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Carlton, Mrs. Ruth Carrick, Ceyx, J. Chambers, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, Lionel Cresswell, J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, East 
Sheen, Reginald P. Eccles, Eyelet, Cyril E. Ford, G. M. Fowler, 
Gay, Glamis, Jeff, Jerboa, Miss Kelly, Kirkton, Iago, Lilian, 
Madge, Margaret, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, 
G. W. Miller, Mopes, Nosredla, Penelope, Peter, F. M. Petty, 
Polamar, Presto, S. Roxburgh, Shorwell, Stucco, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, Torts, C. H. Tremlett, Trike, Twyford, N. M. Vaughan, 
C. J. Warden, Miss Millicent Worby, Yendu, Yewden, Chailey, 
Coque, I. Jackson. 

One-Light Wronc.—E. Barrett, A. E. Bendixson, C. H. 
Burton, Miss Carter, A. W. Cooke, Maud Crowther, Dolmar, 
C. Ellis, Rev. E. P. Gatty, G. M. G., Lt.-Col. Sir Wolstley 
Haig, H. C. M., John Lennie, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Mrs. 
Paget, Plumbago, Quis, Sisyphus, Tyro, Mrs, A. E. Whitaker, 


W. R. Wolseley, Zyk, Boskerris, D. L., St. Ives, 

Two Licurs Wronc.—Mrs. J. Butler, Lady Mottram, J. 
Parson, Rho Kappa. 

Acrostic No. 262.—Correct: Boskerris, 


Eyelet, Kirkton, 


A. M. W. Maxwell. One Light Wrong: Jop, Nosredla. Two 
Lights Wrong: B. Webb. 
PeTER.—Tannadar quite misses the literary allusion, Anna 


is merely another form of Anne. 


LiL1AN.—Re-decorate was accepted. The Romans may have 
personified Victory, but Vesta was an important and ancient 
goddess, with temples and priestesses. 


Our NINETEENTH QuarRTERLY CompETITION.—The leaders, after 
the seventh round, are: Baldersby ; East Sheen, Sisyphus, Trike ; 
N. O. Sellam, Madge, C. S. Ford; Armadale, Carlton, Ceyx, 
J. Chambers, Lilian, Peter, Shorwell, Yendu; Boskerris, Mrs. 
R. Brown, Dolmar, F. M. Petty; St. Ives; A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, John Lennie, Yewden; Mrs. Ruth Carrick. 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 


Horatius Holds the Bridge 


“7 BE Etruscan rebels were advancing in 
large numbers upon Rome. The only hope 
of saving the city was to hew down the bridge 
that crossed the Tiber. Whilst the people smote 
with hatchet, bar and crow upon the timbers, 
Horatius with two doughty comrades held the 
narrow entrance. The two darted back only 
the moment before the bridge crashed into the 
boiling tide. Horatius, left alone outside, 
braced his mighty sinews, and, leaping into the 
raging water, swam in full armour to the 
Roman shore. 

Three men, by choosing the proper means, 
kept an army at bay. Nowadays the enemies 
are no longer Etruscan hordes: they are the 
menace to one’s dependants of penury and 
want. Three pounds a month invested by a man 
of 25 in a Whole Life Policy under the 
“Security System” of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


will keep the enemy at bay to the extent of 
almost £2,300. 
Write for Explanatory Booklet ““AE4” to 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPAN 


LONDON DUBLIN 
IO CANNON STREET ece 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
1SaPALL MALL sw. 
HEADOFFICE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 


A SECRET 
BLEND 
OF RARE 
TOBACCOS 


Per 1/03 0Z. 


Made by Lambert & Butler A 
Established ae. Branch ot / 
The Imperial Tobacco Co, 
of Great Britain and 
reland), Limited. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. April 25, 26 and 27 


HARRY LANGDON, the Laughtermaker, in 
“TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP"' 


GODFREY TEARLE, MARY ODETTE and LILIAN HALL-DAVIS in 
“IF YOUTH BUT KNEW” 
From the play by K. C. Spiers, etc. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. April 28, 29 and 30 
“FASCINATING YOUTH” 
With an entirely new Crowd of Entertaining and Fascinating Youngsters 


** PALAVER” 
A Story of Empire Conquest in Northern Nigeria 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Operas 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Sq., S.W. (Sloane 5137). 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 
MOZART’S OPERA 
(In English) 


COSI FAN TUTTE 
(The School for Lovers) 


Schools 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
SOMERSET. 


An examination will be held on June 7, 8 and g for 
three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 and £30. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


- 


BOYS’ EDUCATION 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 


Full details of 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS— 
LISTS OF TUTORS—FEES—EXAMS.— 
and a very complete section dealing with 
CAREERS AND PROSPECTS 


10s. 6d. 


Of all booksellers or from 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK 
PRESS LTD., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


By post 1s. 


Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for ali Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Street, 

Leade. E.C.3. 


Cock: 
London, $.W.1; Frei or General Business : mhall Street, 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 192 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone . 2220 Cheltenham. 


EAL HARRIS, Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired.—_NEWALL, 138 Stornaway, Scotland. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES CON- 

STANTLY OCCURRING; highly successful, recommended 

methods. Send now stamped addressed envelope for free 
particulars, GREEN & Co., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
50s. to 67s. 6d. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


Literary 


HORT STORIES, Novels, Poems, Lyrics, Biographies, &c., 
WANTED. No reading fees.—The Mitre Literary Agency, 
Mitre Chambers, Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. 

(Authors and Composers) 


ALL SONG - WRITERS should send for remarkable 


free book ‘‘ Song Writing as a Profitable Career.”” Write for 
your copy to-day. Sent post free. International Music Agency, 
Box 637, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


SONG LYRICS WANTED 


Urgently for conversion into popular successes. Gifted com- 
poser will set selected poems to music and arrange immediate 
publication. Beginners encouraged.—Submit MSS. to Box 227, 
Composer, Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 23.4.1927 


Harrap Murray 

Hei Nash & Grayson 

Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 

tlodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

Hodge 

Hurst & Blackett 

Hutchinson 

Jarrold S.P.C.K. 

Kegan Paul Stanley t aul 

Macnillan The Bodley Head 
elrose Ward, Lock 

Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Basil Blackwell 
» Oates & Wash- 
r 


'@- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon <7 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 

Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 33 guineas; 

12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 
1734. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please -help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘rummage’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


APRIL BOOK NUMBER. 


Diplomatic Manners 
By RT. HON. C. P. TREVELYAN, M.P. 


Cartels and Democracy 
By FRANCIS DELAISI 


France Accepts Serfdom 
By ROBERT DELL 


Security and the Rhine 
By GEORGES DEMARTIAL 


Black and White in South Africa By 
T. E. CLARKSON & EDITH REINALLT-JONES 


Map-Making and Politics 
By PROFESSOR FLEURE 


A Guide in Bookland 
By LEONARD WOOLF 


“‘ Papers such as yours are a national asset,” writes a 
British correspondent from Ceylon. 


PRICE MONTHLY 


Annual Subscription, 7/- in Europe, 8/- outside Europe 


34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


A Security which does not Depreciat 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Lif 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS 
ANNUAL DRAW 


The Annual Draw of the Art Union of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours will take place in the 
Galleries of The Institute on Tuesday, May 10. 

The first prize is of the value of one hundred and fifty 
pounds and there are numerous other prizes. All the 
prizes must be chosen by the winners from the Pictures 
in the Exhibition of the Royal Institute. 

Tickets for the draw are one shilling each and may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mr. W. T. Blackmore, 
195 Piccadilly, W. 

Every subscriber, however, who takes a book of % 
tickets is entitled to a special reproduction in colour of 
‘* The Favourite Dancer,’? by Fortunino Matania, RI, 
signed by the artist. 

The last day for tickets is April 30. 
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Conciliation or Capitulation? §©=ERNEST REMNANT 


House of Lords Reform A. A. B. 
Notes from Paris 
Germany at Geneva CHRISTOPHER RAWSON 


Under Three Emperors 
THE RT. HON. SIR RENNELL RODD, G.C.B.,C.M.G, 


Imperial Air Communications 
LIEUT.-COLONEL W. LOCKWOOD MARSH 


Tangier FULANA 


The Boxer Plan and China's Troubles 
ARTHUR A. YOUNG 


Working Hours at Home and Abroad E. T. GOOD 


The Prayer Book and Reservation 
SIR THOMAS INSKIP, K.C., M.P. 


A Day on Palmerston Island, N.Z. 
LADY ALICE FERGUSSON 


Meredith the Poet LEO C. ROBERTSON 
The Farthing Baths S. W. KEYTE 


Aigues Mortes, the Town of the Dead Waters 
ERIC SHEPHERD 


“Says Sergeant Murphy ” A. P. GARLAND 
The Walnuts and the Wine JANET LING 
STORIES : | abdullah and the Government E. A. NEWTON 


POETRY—THEATRE--BOOKS 


fmaual Subscription: 14/- post free to all parts of the world. Editortal 
Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. Published by 
Mr. W. 4. Berry, 19 & 20 Bow Street, London, W.C.2 


Nothing in the monthlies competes for completeness and 
up-to-date-ness with the editorial ‘‘episodes’’ in the National 
Review.—The Times, Wednesday, December 1, 1926. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J.Maxse. April, 1927. _ Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 
The Campaign Against Italy 

By COMMENDATORE LUIGI VILLARI 
Too Much Burgomaster By L. J. MAXSE 


The Nationalization of Land 
By THE MarguEss oF AILESBURY 


A Japanese View of the Anglo-Chinese Problem 
By K. K. KAWAKA 


Arras in 1917 and its Underground Labyrinth 


By CapTaAIN WILMOT P. M. RUSSELL, M.C. 
The Stately Raven By w. WALMESLEY WHITE 
William T. Tilden 2nd F. GORDON LOWE 
The Divine Right to Strike 


By Mrs. ALISON NAIRN 


An English Schoolmaster at a U.S.A. School 


By SENECTUSA 
Mohamad the Walad By Major A. J. POTT 


Mine Rescue Work By J. R. RAYNES 


The Myth of the Man in the Iron Mask 


By J. C. MARSH EDWARDS 


Canada and Imperial Defence 
By H. S. MURTON 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C2 


Published by the Proprietors, Tus Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, 
in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Resacn, L1p., 43 Belvedere Road, $.E.1; Saturday, April 23, 1927 
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